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indifferent about his religion— 
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divine grace for the salvation of every human soul. 
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best-answer quizzes will be found in each Quiz Edition. 
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Mother of Six Says 


Home's 


Anna Margaret Record 


FoR years I’ve been frustrated by 
“inspirational” articles on 
housekeeping. Usually they bear 
some such title as, “I Keep House 
Like This!” and underneath is the 
introductory caption, “Meet Mary 
Jonesmith, Average Housewife and 
Mother! This is how she solved her 
housekeeping problems!” 


Now, this is sure-fire reading 
bait for nine out of ten average 
house-wives and mothers. Pm one 
of them, and, believe me, I have 
problems! But it takes me about 
two paragraphs (if not two sen- 
tences) to find out that Mary Jone- 
smith didn’t solve any of the prob- 
lems that plague me like the locust. 

The text, punctuated by charm- 
ing color photos of Mary, her 
home, her two children, and her 
prosperous husband, bubbles on 
and on about her clever time-sav- 
ing, money-saving, work-saving 
schedule—plus her home-freezer, 
her large-size refrigerator, her dish- 
washer and garbage disposal, her 
automatic washing machine and 
dryer, her electric ironer, her new- 
est-on-the-market vacuum cleaner, 
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her electric (or gas) range which 
does everything but buy the gro- 
ceries, her thermostatically con- 
trolled oil furnace, her big auto- 
matic hot water tank, her television 
set, and her car. 


f follow, with glazing eyes, still 
wondering what “problems” Mary 
could possibly have. When I hit the 
inevitable, “Although she has two 
small children,” (the two children, 
ordinarily, are four or five years 
apart) “Mary manages without ex- 
tra help, except for a cleaning 
woman twice a week,” I realize the 
article is not intended for house- 
wives as “average” as I am. 


I’m Not Inspired 


But I read on as if mesmerised. 
It turns out Mary needs a guest 
room, but can’t afford to add a 
room to their house. So, “out of 
nothing,” with ingenious ideas and 
lots of elbow grease, she and her 
husband create a delightful room 
out of their attic. “We couldn't 
spend a penny,” Mary laughs, dis- 
playing the gorgeous room to the 
magazine representative, “so we 
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did all the work ourselves, even 
laying the hardwood’ floor, and 
painting the walls. The drapery 
material was only four dollars a 
yard, and we picked up a rug on 
sale for less than fifty dollars .. .” 


Now, frankly, this sort of article 
does not inspire me. It infuriates 
me. Maybe you'll see why if I tell 
you how I keep house! To start 
with, I have a husband and six 
Little People to take care of. The 
oldest, Tancy, is eight. The other 
five are all under school age: Kit, 
5; Kirby, 4; Jan, 3; Dana, 2; and 
Jenifer, 1. If I had a schedule, I 
‘couldn't possibly stick to it. Why, 
some days I get Tancy off to 
school and then spend all morning 
getting everybody else properly 
dressed and breakfasted. 

In practise, my theory of run- 
ning our household appears to be, 
“Do fustest what needs it the 
mostest!” That means laundry— 
Jenifer’s seven dozen diapers have 
to be washed three times a week— 
enough ironing to get Tancy to 
school and Franklin to work, look- 
ing presentable—three meals a day 


and dish-washing thereof—baths— 
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and then bedtime. Cleaning gets 
sandwiched in, any old time. 

I do not own a dishwasher (we 
dump garbage on the compost 
pile); an automatic washer or iron- 
er; a hotwater heater; a vacuum 
cleaner; a furnace; or a car. I clean 
with broom, mop, duster, old rags 
and scouring brushes. I heat water 
on the stove (we do have an elec- 
tric range, one of the oldest mod- 
els) and pour into the dishpan, 
washing machine, or bathtub. On 
cold winter nights, if the wind is 
wrong, the bathroom is too cold for 
the children’s baths. “Bath time” is 
done the old-fashioned way, assem- 
bly line technique, beside the big 
kitchen coal stove, on which bricks 
for the beds heat slowly through 
the day. Upstairs I scurry, about a 
half-hour before bedtime, and tuck 
a hot brick, wrapped in an old 
piece of blanket, under the covers - 
of each bed where the owner’s feet 
should lie. Tancy’s brick goes at 
the foot of her big bed; Kit’s, at 
the foot of his youth bed; Kirby’s, 
two-thirds down in the other youth 
bed; Jan’s, half-way down in her 
army bunk. If Dana sleeps in the 
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other half of “Tandy’s” bed, as she 
loves to do, her brick goes only 
about a yard from the head of the 
bed. (If she sleeps in her crib 
downstairs in the dining room, she 
doesn’t rate a brick!) On bitter 
nights, Jenifer rates, not a brick, 
but a sleeping bag with a hood— 
and how she hates it! I sleep in 
socks, and lay my warmest robe 
where I can grab it the minute I 
wake. 

As yet, our big old-fashioned 
house has no furnace. We have 
a large-size oil burner, with blow- 
er, in the front of the house, and 
a big circulating-heater of ancient 
vintage in the kitchen. My hus- 
band has to carry fuel, oil and coal, 
to fill both stoves. Since we have 
neither a basement nor a utility 
room, I wash in the kitchen—a 
more or less continuous process, 
with eight people, including a 
diaper-wearing baby, and seven 
beds in the house. I never iron 
corduroys, knitted shirts, sheets, 
towels, or pillowcases! I do hang 
such things carefully, shaking out 
wrinkles, which leaves them smooth 
enough for me, but I don’t iron 
them. Nor do I dry dishes habitu- 
ally, except for silverware: I scald, 
drain, and (sometimes!) put away. 


We Have Guests Too 


We love to have dinner guests, 
but aren’t (like our magazine 
friends, the Jonesmiths!) in a posi- 
tion to entertain often. One sum- 
mer an old friend was in town, and 
we managed to nab him for dinner 
a couple of times. On one of the 
occasions, we had chicken, with 
all the fixin’s, and an elaborate 


dessert. The other time, we had a 
big one-dish casserole (meat balls 
and peas in mushroom sauce), sal- 
ad, rolls and coffee, and fruit jello 
for dessert. 


He seemed to enjoy the meat 
balls just as much as the chicken. 
Nor do we apologize for serving 
our guests what we eat ourselves. 
Some of them like our home-made 
bread. I like to set it with yeast— 
no quick mixes for me—and make 
rich, golden-brown, yellow loaves, 
or cinnamony raisin rolls, for break- 
fast. If I put baker’s bread on the 
table, the children eat it, but ask 
first, “Isn’t there any of your bread, 
Mama?” It’s a rare day that we 
don’t have home-made cake or pie. 
(We like it better, and it’s cheaper.) 
I like to make doughnuts, too, and 
cream puffs once every blue moon. 

The Little People like refriger- 
ator ice cream, so I’m learning—by 
experimentation—how to make it 
successfully. The day I finally 
made a trayful that was creamy 
and rich and smooth, I waited ex- 
pectantly for oh’s and ah’s of bliss. 

“Oh, Mama,” said Tancy disap- 
pointedly, “I thought you were 
making it in the ice box. This 
tastes just like ordinary, drug store 
ice cream!” 

Magazine accounts of the Jones- 
smiths’ cocktail parties leave me as 
cold and flat as left-over ginger ale. 
I never expect to attend one, and 
know almost no one who ever has. 
But coffee with a friend, in her 
kitchen or mine, is a warming ex- 
perience. 

When we go abroad, we walk a 
couple of blocks down a muddy, 
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chuckholed road to the bus stop. 
Busses approximate every hour. 
If we miss the one we're aiming at, 
we either go home and wait for 
the next one, or walk a mile to an- 
other bus line. In cases of sick- 
ness, such as a child to be taken 
to the doctor, we call a cab. (And, 
in two emergencies, we called a 
cab and it didn’t come. In one 
case, we took the next bus. In the 
other, neighbors rushed our little 
boy to the hospital.) 


Eighteen Hour Days 


My day is rarely shorter than 
eighteen hours, and may be longer, 
but I’m not what people call a 
“good housekeeper” (though Id 
like to be), and no one could ever 
say of me (as I’ve heard women 
spoken of): “She’s amazing! You’d 
never know there are children in 
her house!” 

There are trucks, dolls, crayons, 
and a stuffed menagerie scattered 
through living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and bedrooms. Even the 
bathroom has a few floating toys 
and a picture book or two on the 
windowsill. Though I’m never sat- 
isfied with my efforts at maintain- 
ing cleanliness and order—after a 
few days of flu, mine or my hus- 
band’s, or one of the children’s, 
friends need a guide to explore the 
jungle of our household!—I quite 
honestly wouldn't consider it a 
compliment to be so very orderly 
that a casual caller could see no 
‘sign of children in the family. More 
important than housekeeping is 
homemaking, and a_ not-too-effic- 
ient housekeeper can frequently 
make home a warm, pleasant, satis- 
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fying place to be. If I had to 
choose, I'd aim at the latter goal. 
When we say, “Not a penny to 
spend!” we mean we still owe the 
doctor, have to dig deep to find 
five dollars to pay on our milk bill, 
and have tossed a coin to decide 
which to put off until next pay day, 
the light company or the telephone 
people. The worn floor of our liv- 
ing room has to be waxed because 
we can’t afford a rug, even one on 
sale, and I cut red patches for 
blue overall knees in the shape of 
kittens, taking time to embroider 
pert feline faces, because kitten 
patches are fun to wear, and hum- 
drum patches are not. A relative 
once told me censoriously that 
darned socks were a reflection on 
my husband’s ability as a provider! 
I didn’t agree with her, either then 
—when we had two children—or 
now, when we have six. My grand- 
mother taught me to patch and 
darn when I was Tancy’s age, and 
I have never, in the ensuing years, 
learned anything more useful. 


‘I Dot Beans and Saddle’ 
Probably nobody reading this 


far-from-inspirational account of 
the way I keep house will turn 
aqua with envy, or rosy with ad- 
miration. That is, I think, as it 
should be. My lack of modern con- 
veniences is a daily challenge to 
me, but to no one else; whereas, a 
parade of my worldly goods, had 
I such to parade, might arouse that 
depressed feeling of what’s-the-use 
in the emotions of those with less. 
Life has a way of evening the bal- 
ance, and it seems, these days, 
that more and more people have 
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cars and television sets and freezers 
—but fewer and fewer children 
with whom to share them. 

In big families, even little tykes 
rise to emergencies. When Jenifer 
had to have radium treatments for 
a birthmark on her arm, we tight- 
ened our belts to pay for them. 
The other youngsters quite cheer- 
fully accepted a beans-soup-and- 
commbread month, and Jan’s com- 
ment on her plate of beans, season- 
ing ham, and salad, has become a 
family by-word: “I dot beans and 
saddle!” The phrase was greeted 
with whooping hilarity from the 
rest of us, and beans-and-saddle 
is still our inevitable phrase for 
menu economy. 

Since we don’t own a television 
set, and rather carefully screen 
radio programs for the children, 
one of our favorite customs is “story 
time.” I read stories, tell old stor- 
ies, make up new stories. Some- 
times everybody mentions one 
thing he’d like to have included 


in the story—and it’s my job to fit 
all of them into an impromptu tale. 
My wild results intrigue the chil- 
dren and leave everybody laughing 
at the incongruity of Gene Autry, 
Roy Rogers, and Hopalong Cassidy 
riding thisaway, thataway, and 
straightaway, in one magnificent 
opus—with Champion, Trigger, and 
Topper all pausing at intervals to 
munch bubble grass. 

We have comparatively few of 
the world’s luxuries—enough; we 
need no pity for our “rugged” life! 
—but in the matter of a family, we 
have been blessed far beyond our 
expectations. There is no car made, 
nor any bank account, including 
all the money in the mint, for 
which we would trade one of our 
babies. Looking at it that way, 
we are among the wealthy. And 
looking at it that way, keeping 
house my way, though meagre in 
conventional and modern comfort, 
is rich in the satisfactions of love 
and service and family oneness. 


Saints’ Names Identify Towns 


There are at least 350 American cities and villages named 
after Saints. They range from big cities like St. Louis and San 
Francisco and San Antonio to tiny hamlets which derive their 
names from neighboring monasteries. 

A check of the U. S. Postal Guide shows that in the United 
States and its possessions there are 22 places named after St. 
John, 15 after St. Joseph, 14 each after St. Mary and St. Charles 
and 12 after St. Paul. ; 

Other popular saints’ names in the directory are Saints 
Francis, George, Louis, Clair, Anthony, Michael and James. 
There is only one named after St. Patrick. A further perusal of 
the Guide discloses four Sacramentos, two Sacred Hearts, two 
Holy Crosses and 11 places named after the Holy Trinity. Fa- 
mous municipalities like Los Angeles, Santa Fe and Corpus 
Christi also owe their names to sacred origins —T. James Mack. 
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Rhythm Marriage 


DUTY AND IDEALISM 


Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


Reprinted from America* 


OPE PIUS XII’s statements on 

rhythm in his address to the 
Italian Catholic Union of Midwives 
on October 29, 1951, were badly 
handled by the secular press. They 
have been explained and _ re-ex- 
plained in the Catholic press. Some 
opinions that received wide pub- 
licity in the latter should have 
been more maturely considered in 
theological discussions before be- 
ing publicized. As it stands, how- 
ever, the publicity is an accomp- 
lished fact; and the theologian who 
sincerely wishes to make a contri- 
bution to the study of this import- 
ant problem seems forced to seek 
a like publicity. It is with the 
conviction that certain aspects of 
the problem need further clarifica- 
tion that I offer the following re- 
marks. 


Room For Idealism 
Explanations of the morality of 


rhythm that I have seen have al- 
most totally neglected the distinc- 
tion between doing one’s duty and 
rendering a service beyond the call 
of duty. Yet Catholic spirituality is 
rich with this distinction. It marks 
the difference, generally speaking, 
between the ordinary good person 
and the saint. The one does what 
he has to do; the other gladly 


‘gives to God a service beyond the 


call of duty. 


The saints, however, have no 


monopoly on generosity. Even or- - 


dinary people have their extraord- 
inary moments. In these moments 
they give to God more than He 
demands, and they treasure the 
opportunity of doing so. During 
Lent, for instance, good Catholics 
fast and abstain because they are 
obliged to; but some also give up 
smoking, others drinking, others 
the movies, while others attend 


pas article is reprinted from America by request of 

several priest readers of The Family Digest. They rec- 
ognize in it a new consideration of the morality of the use 
of “rhythm” by married couples. The author teaches moral 
theology at St. Mary’s College, Kansas, and edits The Re- 
view for Religious. 
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daily Mass. Many do all these 
things. And it ‘should be noted 
that these “extras” often satisfy a 
deep spiritual need. 


The truly Catholic soul craves 
such opportunities, and Catholic 
life in all its phases is rich in them. 
The young man enters religion or 
the seminary with the satisfying 
consciousness of doing more than 
he has to. So, too, the girl who 
enters the convent. And in their 
religious and priestly lives all these 
find that even important vocational 
obligations have certain reasonable 
limits, but that beyond these limits 
the generous soul can reach higher 
and higher in its quest for God. 


It should not be different in the 
sacred vocation of “providing for 
the conservation of the human 
race,” which Pius XII called the 
“characteristic contribution” | of 
this state of life. Unfortunately, 
some recent explanations of rhythm 
seem to make insufficient allow- 
ance for the idea of generosity. 


When Is It a Sin? 


An illustration may clarify my 
meaning. Suppose the case (ad- 
mittedly rare in our days) of a com- 
paratively young couple who still 
have ten or twelve fertile years 
and who already have eight chil- 
dren. Both parents are healthy. 
There are no social or financial 
obstacles to further childbearing. 
There is no reason for supposing 
that any future children would not 
be healthy. 

Suppose we apply to this case 
the following formula, recently 
widely publicized: “As to the grav- 


ity of practicing rhythm without a 
serious reason, to do so for a short 
period would be a venial sin; to 
do so for a long time, say five or 
six years, would be a mortal sin.” 


It seems to me that the logical 
application of this formula would 
mean that the couple mentioned in 
my case would sin by using the 
rhythm during the remainder of 
their childbearing years. If they 
used it for a shorter time (how 
long?) they would sin venially. 
This conclusion seems logical and 
inescapable because in the case as 
stated all the serious “justifying” 
reasons are blocked off. 


To say that the use of rhythm 
under such circumstances can be 
mortally sinful, however, seems 
rather unreasonable. If my analys- 
is is correct, the formula making 
it sinful is unsound, and some un- 
mentioned element must be con- 
sidered before judging the use of 
rhythm in terms of sin. 


I suggest that the missing ele- 
ment should be the determination 
of a reasonable limit to the duty of 
providing for the conservation of 
the race. After that limit this duty 
is satisfied, and procreation then 
becomes a generous service beyond 
the call of duty. “Justifying” rea- 
sons for the rhythm are no longer 
needed, because the duty is al- 
ready fulfilled. In the case I out- 
lined; the couple would have al- 
ready amply satisfied this duty. 
They could practice the rhythm 
without sin during the remainder 
of their childbearing years, provid- 
ed neither party forced it on the 
other and provided both were able 
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to practise it without spiritual 
harm. 

Obviously, as a Catholic priest, I 
would not and could not be a coun- 
selor of infertility, even in the case 
mentioned. I would encourage 
that couple to have more children: 
to have ten, twelve, fourteen. But 
I would let them see that this 
would be a service beyond the call 
of duty, a manifestation of the fine 
Catholic idealism which recogniz- 
es the large family as a great bless- 
ing to the children themselves, to 
the parents, to the state and to the 
Church. There is no limit to what 
idealism can strive for, but there is 
a limit to what an obligation im- 
poses. 

How Many Children? 


The question is inevitable: what 
is the limit? how many children 
must a couple have, if they are 
able, in order to satisfy their duty 
of providing for the conservation 
of the race? 

I cannot give an exact answer to 
this question; but I should think 
the answer must be decided in 
terms of the common good—that is, 
according to the population needs 
of the time. Dr. Messner, in Social 
Ethics (St. Louis: Herder, p. 309), 
estimates that a nation cannot re- 
main in existence unless fertile cou- 
ples have an average of three or 
four children. The number should 
be even higher if the population 
is to increase. 

In Two in One Flesh (Westmin- 
ster, Md.: Newman, Ili, p. 50), 
E. C. Messenger, whose general 
thesis on the duty to procreate is 
in perfect harmony with the Pope’s 
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official statement, concludes that 
each fertile couple should have at 
least four children.- “Even then,” 
he says, “the rate of increase will 
not be very great.” 


These estimates agree with oth- 
ers I have read. On the basis of 
them I would judge that the com- 
mon good requires four or five 
children as the norm for the duty 
to procreate. 


I do not insist on this number. I 
merely suggest it and await the 
comments of those who are better 
qualified than I to make this esti- 
mate. But if it is taken as a sort 
of working basis for the obligation, 
it allows of the following conclus- 
ions: 1) to have more than four or 
five children is an ideal: 2) to use 
the rhythm to limit the family to 
four or five children is permissible, 
even without special justifying rea- 


sons, provided both parties are - 


willing and able to practice it; 3) to 
use the rhythm to limit family to 
less than four children requires a 
serious justifying reason. 


Justifying Reasons 


Catholic papers have contained 
good explanations of these justify- 
ing reasons. I shall merely add a 
few words, partly by way of sum- 
mary and partly by way of further 
observation. 

The Holy Father said: “From 
the obligation of making this posi- 
tive contribution it is possible to be 
exempt, for a long time and even 
for the whole duration of married 
life, if there are serious reasons, 
such as those often provided in the 
so-called ‘indications’ of the medi- 
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cal, eugenical, economic and social 
order.” 

He is referring to the reasons 
often advanced by our modern pa- 
gans for justifying therapeutic ab- 
ortion, direct sterilization and other 
contraceptive practices. The 
Church has constantly insisted 
that there can be no “indication” 
for any of these intrinsically evil 
acts; but the Pope here declares 
that these reasons might be of a 
sufficiently serious nature to justi- 
fy family limitation through the 
practice of rhythm. The reason 
might even be such as completely 
to exempt a couple from the duty 
of having children. 

Examples of these excuses for 
practicing rhythm are the follow- 
ing: 1) childbirth would be dan- 
gerous, or one of the parents is too 
ill to help in the rearing of chil- 
dren (medical reasons); 2) the real 
likelihood of mental abnormality or 
serious heredity defect in children, 
or mental weakness on the part of 
the parents (eugenic reasons); 3) 
lack of housing facilities, overpopu- 
lation, the husband’s employment 
in a public office, such as military 
service, which is at least tempor- 
arily incompatible with family 
life (social reasons); 4) the inability 
to provide decently for children 
according to the papal standard 
of a family living wage (an econo- 
mic reason). 


Economic Excuses 


Regarding these reasons let me 
make three brief observations. 
First, in considering the economic 
reason we must think not merely 
in terms of frugal support but also 


of the possibility of moderate sav- 
ing for the future. As the Adminis- 
trative Board of the NCWC de- 
clared on February 7, 1940, “a 
Saving wage constitutes an essen- 
tial part of the definition of a liv- 
ing wage.” Those who so readily 
accuse our Catholic people of seek- 
ing specious excuses for practicing 
the rhythm might well ponder how - 
many of them actually get a family 
living wage according to Catholic 
standards, 


Secondly, the social and econo- 
mic reasons are, for the most part, 
defects in society itself. Resort to 
the rhythm may be the only pos- 
sible solution for an individual 
couple, but a social order which 
imposes such a solution should be 
changed. If the papal teaching on 
the reconstruction of the social or- 
der were put into practice these 
reasons would seldom exist. 


Thirdly, when we speak of ex- 
cusing causes we are speaking in 
terms of obligation. Generous 
Catholic couples will often neglect 
these reasons and, trusting in Di- 
vine Providence, will continue to 
build a family. Inspiring though 
this trust is, we must exercise true 
prudence in recommending it. The 
Pope himself cautioned midwives 
against counseling childbirth when, 
according to sound medical opin- 
ion, it would jeopardize the life 
of the mother. This could hardly 
mean that parents would not be 
permitted to run the risk; yet the 
making of such a decision is a 
matter of the utmost delicacy, and 
it should not be made without the 
help of the Holy Ghost. 
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I am reminded of a story that I 
have often told. While giving an 
informal marriage course to a 
group of college women, I pro- 
posed this problem: “You have 
been married about a year, and 
you have just had your first baby. 
Now the doctor tells you that an- 
other childbirth might kill you. 
What do you do?” One young 
woman promptly answered: “Fath- 
er, the doctor told my mother that, 
but she has had nine children since 
then.” 


That ended the discussion. It 
was a perfect lesson in the power 
of trust in God. But such stories 
should not be used to belittle the 
advice of a competent and consci- 
entious physician. He knows that 
he can be wrong, that there can 
be miracles. But he would fail in 
his duty if he did not point out 
the danger or if he rashly coun- 
seled childbearing in spite of the 
danger. Some doctors, it seems, 
are too ready to see danger, but 
I think they are in the decided 
minority. In general, I might add, 
the doctor who counsels rhythm is 
a man to be trusted. 


Mortal Sin? 


Before the Pope’s speech, theolo- 
giams commonly agreed that to 
practice, or attempt to practice, 
rhythm would be mortally sinful 
im two cases: 1) if one party un- 
justifiably imposed it on the other; 
and 2) if the parties rashly exposed 
themselves to serious danger of in- 
continence, discord, divorce, and so 
forth. 

In the first case the marriage 
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agreement would be violated. In 
the other case the secondary ends 
of marriage would be frustrated, 
because the marriage act is sup- 
posed to be a protection against il- 
licit passion and an aid to union 
of hearts. 

Another opinion, not commonly 
held, introduces a time element 
into the judgment of mortal sin: 
the practice of rhythm, without ser- 
ious reason, for five or six years 
would be a mortal sin. 

Proponents of this opinion seem 
to have gained confidence since 
the Pope’s speech. It is said, for 
instance, that he implied this time 
rule when he stated: “to enter upon 
the state of matrimony, to make 
constant use of the faculty proper 
to it and only in matrimony al- 
lowable, and on the other hand 
consistently and deliberately, and 
without a serious reason, to shirk 


the primary duty it imposes, would - 


be to sin against the very meaning 
of married life.” 

Frankly, I find no clear indica- 
tion of a time rule in those words. 
They seem rather to refer to peo- 
ple who more or less completely 
neglect their duty to have a fam- 


ily—for instance, by unnecessarily 


avoiding all children or limiting 
their families to one or two chil- 
dren. Furthermore, as one em- 
inent moral theologian recently 
wrote to me, it is hardly likely 
that the Holy Father would intend 
to settle a controversy among theo- 
logians by mere inference. The 
time rule was certainly a matter of 
controversy. It is still debatable, 
I believe; and more discussion by 
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theologians is needed before it is 
proposed as a practical norm of 
obligation. 


Duty Can Be Heroic 


One final word. In this article 
I have repeatedly contrasted duty 
and generosity. In doing this I do 
not wish to belittle duty. The first 
and the greatest thing in any man’s 


life is to do his duty. Nor do I wish 
to imply that duties do not call for 
generosity. The fulfilling of mar- 
riage duties in this pagan age can 
be real heroism. But besides these 
exalted notions of duty, there is 
also the question of service beyond 
the call of duty. I think this needs 
emphasis when we are speaking of 
the use of rhythm. 


He That Laughs Last ... 


Shortly after Monsignor Sarto, who was later to become 
Pope Pius X, was named Bishop of Mantua, he was traveling 
by train from Venice to Treviso in the company of a young 
priest. The new bishop-elect Sarto and his young friend sat 
opposite two men who began to speak with great disrespect of 


the new bishop of Mantua. 


Amused and interested, Bishop Sarto joined in their con- 
versation, and won their complete attention by agreeing whole- 
heartedly with them that Rome had certainly made a mistake 
in appointing such an incompetent simpleton as Monsignor Sarto 


to the important see of Mantua. 


Once or twice the young priest beside him stirred rest- 
lessly, as the men attacked the character of the bishop, but - 
the prelate shook his head gently in his direction as if to say, 


“Let me have some fun.” 


The men were much impressed when Bishop Sarto out- 
lined for them what he considered the qualities of the ideal 
bishop, and one of them remarked, “It is a pity that the see 
of Mantua could not have been placed under some one with 
more natural gifts and intelligence than Monsignor Sarto.” 


As the bishop and his young priest companion were leaving 
the train at Treviso, one of the men caught the priest by the 
sleeve of his coat and asked in a loud whisper, “Tell me, who 
is that delightful priest we were talking too?” There was a 
twinkle of mischief in the young clergyman’s eyes as he picked 
up the traveling bags to follow the departing prelate, “That 
delightful priest,” he said very distinctly, “is Monsignor Sarto, 
bishop-elect of Mantua.” When he rejoined the bishop, he was 
relieved to see him wiping his eyes while his whole body shook 


with laughter. 
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ONE morning in the midst of the 

pre-school hub-bub, my thir- 
teen year old son made a remark 
that startled me into a long over- 
due self-examination. 


He had come in from feeding 
the chickens and was washing his 
hands when I said, “Now be sure 
to wash your hands clean.” 

He cocked an eye at me and 
said, “Well, I couldn’t wash them 
dirty, could I?” 

After everybody had left for 
work and school I kept thinking 
about that ridiculous and unneces- 
sary admonition I had given. I 
couldn’t blame David for coming 
back with a smart-aleck answer. 
I deserved it. Unknowingly, I had 
fallen into the irritating habit of 
pouring out a constant stream of 
needless reminders, orders and ad- 
vice—most of it just meaningless, 
tiresome clucking. 

Anyone who has been around 
chickens will recognize the analogy. 
Hens are always in a dither about 
something. Right away I decided 
I didn’t want to become a clucking 
hen. Painfully I recalled the pa- 
tient, unlistening expressions I’d 
been seeing on the faces of my 
husband and children lately. Who 


That’s Strictly for the Hens 


Helen Yerkes 


wouldn’t be weary of this kind of 
clucking: “Don’t forget your rub- 
bers. Button up if it’s cold. Don’t 
walk in puddles. Be sure to give 
the teacher your absent excuse.” 
And most overworked of all, every 
time anyone went out: “Be care- 
ful!” Did I really believe they 
would plunge into all sorts of reck- 
lessness if I didn’t sound that sol- 
emn warning? 

Now that I was aware of my 
own senseless habit, it consoled 
me a bit to notice that other moth- 
ers were equally guilty. It is easy 
to see why we fall into the habit. 
Women are natural born worriers, 
and, naturally, we feel responsible 
for our families. That’s good, but 
as someone has said, a vice is only 
a virtue carried to extremes. Solici- 
tude can soon degenerate into hate- 
ful nagging. 

They’re Better Ways 


I decided that there must be 
better ways to remind people of 
their duties than beating their ear- 
drums into insensibility. Suppose 
one of the boys did go out without 
a clean hanky once? The worst 
that could happen would be an em- 
barrassing sneeze. He’d remember 
the hanky himself, after that. 
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I've noticed that fathers seldom 
have to repeat orders to get re- 
sults. Usually, they speak once, 
firmly. If a son or daughter dis- 
obeys or forgets, punishment is 
quick and sure if the matter is ser- 
ious. Otherwise Father delivers a 
final warning that no one mistakes 
for an idle threat. Mothers could 
take a leaf from Father’s book in 
this matter of ‘speaking effectively, 
and save much wear and tear on 
their nerves, and preserve their 
dignity, too. 

Sometimes of course you have to 
remind someone in the family to do 
certain things. Adolescents, es- 
pecially, go through a day-dreamy 
stage when nothing sensible seems 
to register. I found that notes 
pinned to the pillow or clothes, or 
stuck to the bathroom mirror, will 
get gratifying results. Maybe they 
don’t mind obeying an impersonal 
note, where a vocal command will 
only antagonize them. 

One time I broke one son of the 
sloppy habit of dropping clothes 
and belongings all over the house 
without saying a word. I simply 


away before he could get into bed. 
I can’t say he is a model of neat- 
ness yet, but he is improving, and 
without any clucking from me. 


Lately I adopted the idea of a 
bulletin board in the kitchen, which 
everyone consults before leaving 
the house. We all use it to remind 
one another of errands, chores, and 
appointments. Little notes of ad- 
vice or criticism, tactfully worded, 
are folded, and tacked up with the 
recipient's name on the outside— 
and. no one’s feelings are hurt. For 


‘instance, I found a note one morn- 


ing from my daughter which said: 
“Mother, I wish you wouldn't tell 
your friends how much I weigh. It 
embarrasses me.” 


Of course, I still cluck occasion- 
ally, but I believe I am improving. 
I try to remember that my job is to 
help my children grow into self- 
reliant adults who won't need to be 
nagged or prodded. I’m trying to 
give everyone in my family a fair 
chance to exercise his own judg- 
ment, sense of responsibility and 
conscience. I keep telling myself: 


piled the entire accumulation on “Stop  clucking, Mom—nobody’s 
his bed. He had to put everything _ listening!” 


Cure All 


The old native woman was dying. In answer to the call 
the priest arrived at her hut and proceeded to administer the 


sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


There was the anointing of 


the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands and feet with the sacred oil. 
Just as the priest was about to replace the cap on his small 
metal oil stock, the old woman raised her head and said, “Father, 
would you mind rubbing a little of that on my back?”—The 


Oblate World 
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He had come in from feeding 
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hands when I said, “Now be sure 
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I deserved it. Unknowingly, I had 
fallen into the irritating habit of 
pouring out a constant stream of 
needless reminders, orders and ad- 
vice—most of it just meaningless, 
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Anyone who has been around 
chickens will recognize the analogy. 
Hens are always in a dither about 
something. Right away I decided 
I didn’t want to become a clucking 
hen. Painfully I recalled the pa- 
tient, unlistening expressions I'd 
been seeing on the faces of my 
husband and children lately. Who 


wouldn’t be weary of this kind of 
clucking: “Don’t forget your rub- 
bers. Button up if it’s cold. Don’t 
walk in puddles. Be sure to give 
the teacher your absent excuse.” 
And most overworked of all, every 
time anyone went out: “Be care- 
full!” Did I really believe they 
would plunge into all sorts of reck- 
lessness if I didn’t sound that sol- 
emn warning? 

Now that I was aware of my 
own senseless habit, it consoled 
me a bit to notice that other moth- 
ers were equally guilty. It is easy 
to see why we fall into the habit. 
Women are natural born worriers, 
and, naturally, we feel responsible 
for our families. That’s good, but 
as someone has said, a vice is only 
a virtue carried to extremes. Solici- 
tude can soon degenerate into hate- 
ful nagging. 

They’re Better Ways 


I decided that there must be 
better ways to remind people of 
their duties than beating their ear- 
drums into insensibility. Suppose 
one of the boys did go out without 
a clean hanky once? The worst 
that could happen would be an em- 
barrassing sneeze. He’d remember 
the hanky himself, after that. 
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I've noticed that fathers seldom 
have to repeat orders to get re- 
sults. Usually, they speak once, 
firmly. If a son or daughter dis- 
obeys or forgets, punishment is 
quick and sure if the matter is ser- 
ious. Otherwise Father delivers a 
final warning that no one mistakes 
for an idle threat. Mothers could 
take a leaf from Father’s book in 
this matter of speaking effectively, 
and save much wear and tear on 
their nerves, and preserve their 
dignity, too. 

Sometimes of course you have to 
remind someone in the family to do 
certain things. Adolescents, es- 
pecially, go through a day-dreamy 
stage when nothing sensible seems 
to register. I found that notes 
pinned to the pillow or clothes, or 
stuck to the bathroom mirror, will 
get gratifying results. Maybe they 
don’t mind obeying an impersonal 
note, where a vocal command will 
only antagonize them. 

One time I broke one son of the 
sloppy habit of dropping clothes 
and belongings all over the house 
without saying a word. I simply 
piled the entire accumulation on 
his bed. He had to put everything 


“Stop 


away before he could get into bed. 
I can’t say he is a model of neat- 
ness yet, but he is improving, and 
without any clucking from me. 


Lately I adopted the idea of a 
bulletin board in the kitchen, which 
everyone consults before leaving 
the house. We all use it to remind 
one another of errands, chores, and 
appointments. Little notes of ad- 
vice or criticism, tactfully worded, 
are folded, and tacked up with the 
recipient's name on the outside— 
and. no one’s feelings are hurt. For 


‘instance, I found a note one morn- 


ing from my daughter which said: 
“Mother, I wish you wouldn’t tell 
your friends how much I weigh. It 
embarrasses me.” 


Of course, I still cluck occasion- 
ally, but I believe I am improving. 
I try to remember that my job is to 
help my children grow into self- 
reliant adults who won't need to be 
nagged or prodded. I’m trying to 
give everyone in my family a fair 
chance to exercise his own judg- 
ment, sense of responsibility and 
conscience. I keep telling myself: 
clucking, _Mom—nobody’s 
listening!” 


Cure All 


The old native woman was dying. 


In answer to the call 


the priest arrived at her hut and proceeded to administer the 


sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


There was the anointing of 


the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands and feet with the sacred oil. 
Just as the priest was about to replace the cap on his small 
metal oil stock, the old woman raised her head and said, “Father, 
would you mind rubbing a little of that on my back?”—The 


Oblate World 
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Will He Lose It? 


God And Our Government 


Will It Lose Him? 


Clarence E. Manion 


Condensed from “The Modern 


Social and Economic Order’* 


A FEW years ago we were taught 

that political science, like other 
sciences, was a compartmental 
structure that had definite solidar- 
ity. and permanence about it. I 
do not know what political science 
professors are teaching today. Cer- 
tainly the bottom has dropped out 
of all of their dogmatism just as the 
partitions have been melted away 
from their once famous categories. 
Last year’s political science is as 
thoroughly outmoded as yesterday’s 
newspaper. The whole subject is 
little more than a tortuous road 
down which the populations of the 
world are rushing pell-mell and 
panic-stricken. 


Democracy Correctly Defined 


Most of those who write the 
current literature of political sci- 
ence are foreigners. Americans 
read this literature and either con- 
sciously or sub-consciously apply 
its enunciation of principle and its 
description of method to the Unit- 
ed States. The idea that there is 
anything unique about the Ameri- 
can political system has been al- 
most completely eradicated. The 
problems of the world are swept 


together by modern commentators 
and the United States, of course, 
is not excepted from the mass. 

The term democracy has been 
broadened out of all depth. The 
time has come to drop the term 
from the dictionary of political 
polemics because it now means 
everything and anything and con- 
sequently means nothing. 

In American political science, de- 
mocracy is a means and not an end 
in itself. Here democracy does 
not and is not intended to rule the 
country. Here democracy mere 
selects the method by which 
inherent right of the citizen is pro- 
tected. There is no place else in 
the world where the inherent right 
of the citizen is the object and end 
of all government, whatever form 
that government may take. 


Inalienable Rights Of Man 


A very simple way to isolate 
America and the principle of 
American government from its pop- 
ular confusion with other so-called 
“democracies” of the world is to 
ask each and all of these associat- 
ed “democracies” this question: 
“Under your system does the indi- 


*Our Sanday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind, $1.25. 
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vidual have rights that your gov- 
ernment is bound to respect?” The 
answer of England is “no”; the 
answer of France is “no”; the an- 
swer of Russia is certainly “no.” 


Only the United States can an- 
swer such a question affirmatively. 
This is the only country in the 
world where an individual has 
definite inherent rights that govern- 
ment in all or any of its branches 
and divisions is bound to respect. 
Not only is American Government 
by its very nature powerless to 
ride over the inherent rights of 
individual American citizens, but 
American Government has _ such 
power as it has merely for the 
purpose of protecting those same 
inherent individual rights. 

To classify the American demo- 
cracy with the other so-called de- 
mocracies of the world is to exag- 
gerate form and disregard sub- 
stance. This is a common error 
even amongst the elect. I have 
heard lawyers, judges, and teach- 
ers plead for the preservation of 
our American form of government 
‘without a single reference to the 


substance without which that form 


would be an empty shell. 


The form of our government is 
all that we ever teach in our Amer- 
ican schools and colleges. The 
American form of government is all 
that is ever described in 99 per 
cent of the textbooks on civil gov- 
ernment and politics now used in 
American public and private 
schools. It is like teaching the 
ritual of the Sacrifice of the Mass 
without reference to the real pres- 
ence in the Blessed Sacrament. 


As a result of this misdirected 


teaching, the average American 


pupil of civil government knows 
the required age of his Congress- 
man, the qualifications for suffrage, 
the veto power of the President, 
and that’s about all. He knows, in 
other words, all about how Ameri- 
can Government works but no one 
ever tells him why it was called 
upon to work in the first place. He 
is familiar with all of its methods 
but he has no understanding of 
its principle. 


Existence of God Recognized i 


This is why it surprises the aver- 
age citizen to hear that American 
Government does not make sense 
unless the existence of God is as- 
sumed as a self-evident truth. Un- 
less there is a Creator to whom the 
individual is responsible in life and 
at death, there can be no such 
thing as an inherent individual 
right; and if there is no such thing 
as an inherent individual right, 
then a government brought into 
existence for the sole purpose of 
protecting inherent individual 
rights is sheer nonsense. 

American Government is singu- 
lar and alone in its foundation and 
substance, which is its obligation 
to protect the indestructible free- 
dom and personality of the indi- 
vidual God-created human soul. 

Christopher Dawson, one of the 
more enlightened foreign commen- 
tators in the field of political sci- 
ence, shops fruitlessly around the 
world for a morally satisfying gov- 
ernmental system. He says: 

“We need a political philosophy 
that is more Catholic and more 
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humane—one which does not ex- 
clude or depreciate the non-econo- 
mic functions and values, but 
which treats man as a free moral 
personality, the creature of God 
and the maker of his own destiny.” 


U. S. Has That Philosophy 


It is a shame that the American 
political system is so poorly under- 
stood both at home and abroad, 
otherwise Mr. Dawson would have 
learned that we do have such a 
political philosophy in America. It 
is not “democracy, liberalism, cap- 

,italism, Socialism, Communism, or 
Fascism,” but it is just such a po- 
litical philosophy as Mr. Dawson 
says we need. Our governmental 
principle is most Catholic and 
most humane. It treats man “as 
a free moral personality, the crea- 
ture of God and the maker of his 
own destiny.” 

It is not necessary to read this 
conclusion into our governmental 
institution by wishful thinking and 
patriotic impulse. It is not just a 
fruit of our governmental tree that 
may be plucked and destroyed at 
will. On the contrary, this- philos- 
ophy is the root and life of our 
political system. 

We can hardly expect an Eng- 
lishman like Mr. Dawson to rev- 
erence the American Declaration 
of Independence, but I see no good 
reason why Americans should fail 
to recall it. It is more important 
to us than the Constitution—im- 
portant as the Consitution un- 
doubtedly is—for the reason that 
the Constitution did not create 
American Government and _ state 
its purpose, it merely distributed 


powers and limitations for a gov- 
ernment that had existed and func- 
tioned for nearly a dozen years 
before the Constitution was writ- 
ten. 

The founders of our American 
system quite properly and scien- 
tifically stated the object and pur- 
pose of American Government be- 
fore they attempted to describe its 
methods and procedures. They 
first decided upon the destination 
and, when this had been determin- 
ed, they set about choosing appro- 
priate measures and methods for 
reaching that destination. They 
did it in positive and unmistakable 
language that I desire to recall for 
the convenience of your memory. 


The Whole Story 


Here is the language that charts 
the course of American Govern- 
ment, “language that is seldom 
quoted any more”—even on the 
4th of July. Here is the language 
that describes and establishes the 
political philosophy that Mr. Chris- 
topher Dawson says we need so 
badly. Here is the language that 
all the materialistic God-haters 
have been trying to make us for- 
get. Here it is: 

“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that amongst these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

There is the whole story of 
American political philosophy. The 
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signers of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence risked their 
“lives, fortunes, and sacred honor” 
to write into the cornerstone of 
American Government: 

1. The self-evident truth of the 
existence of God. 

2. The direct relationship and 
responsibility of each human being 
to his Creator—the indistinguish- 
able personality of the human soul. 

3. The unalienable right of each 
person to his God-given freedom— 
free will if you please—to serve that 
God and account to Him through 
life and at death. 

4. The character of government 
as the agent of God’s creative pur- 
pose charged with the sole duty of 
protecting the individual in the 
rights that God gave him. 

5. Democracy—that is, the selec- 
tion of governmental agents and 
governmental methods through the 
principle of majority rule with the 
express declaration, however, that 
persons so selected and methods 
employed by them shall be a con- 
venient and just means merely for 


the attainment of the inflexible and - 


unchangeable end of all govern- 
mental activity, namely, the pro- 
tection of the inherent God-given 
rights of man. 


A Just Political Program 


Here, my friends, is all that is 
needed in the way of a political 
program and a political philosophy. 
Here is the one clear-cut repudia- 
tion of Communism and every oth- 
er form of the arbitrary, all-power- 
ful, God-denying totalitarian state. 
Here is a political philosophy that 
is thoroughly and completely theo- 


logical; political philosophy that 
makes society a part of the Mystical 
Body of Christ; a philosophy that 
the atheistic materialists in every 
corner of the presently disordered 
school of political science are 
driving out of our textbooks, out of 
our patriotic recollections, and to 
all practical purposes out of exis- 
tence. 


The fault of it and the shame of 
it are ours. The pamphlet racks 
of our Catholic churches are filled 
with scholarly refutations of Com- 
munism. Few of them that I exam- 
ined until a few years ago quote or 
even refer to the Preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is un- 
diluted Catholic political philos- 
ophy as nearly as it could be trans- 
lated into English from the Latin 
of Bellarmine and Suarez, notwith- 
standing the further fact that the 
only real unanswerable refutation 
of Communism is to be found in a 
civil government whose sole con- 
cern is the protection of the God- 
given rights of man. 


Are we afraid to base our argu- 
ments upon Catholic principle 
simply because it happens to be 
American principle at the same 
time? With all of the confusion, 
despotism, atheism, fear, and ter- 
ror that beset the governments of 
the earth, why do we hesitate to 
raise a loud clear voice of praise, 
allegiance, and recommendation 
concerning the one existing and 
working political philosophy that 
makes God and the creatures of 
God the major and the minor pre- 
mise, respectively of every gov- 
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ernmental conclusion that is made 
—if properly made— in the United 
States? 


Are We Losing God? 


This bright beacon of American 
theological politics has gone into 
deliberate eclipse. Do the great 
Catholic teachers and teaching in- 
stitutions have the courage to bring 
it out and lift it up to light the way 
of weary legions who now look in 
vain for the order of God in the 
disorder of the world? 

Are you ashamed of the fact 
that this government is in part- 
nership with God and an agent of 
His divine purposes: Do you be- 
lieve that it is possible to learn all 
that is necessary to know about 
an automobile without lifting the 
hood to look at the engine which 
makes it move along the highway? 
Do you think it is possible for one 
to be a good and understanding 
citizen of the United States by 
simply mastering the letter and ig- 
noring the spirit of our constitu- 
tional system? Do you believe that 
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the form and shadow of our Ameri- 
can institutions are destined for 
any enduring permanence if they 
are to be deprived of their sub- 
stance? 

If you do not believe these 
things, if, on the contrary, you 
are proud of God’s place at the 
masthead of our political institu- 
tions, then in God’s name assume 
your part of the burden of lead- 
ership in this spiritual revival. The 
disillusioned and disheartened be- 
lievers in God in and out of all 
the churches in this and other — 
lands are waiting for your en- 
couragement and your leadership. 

Move the Preamble of the Dec- 
laration of Independence from the 
appendix to the front page of the 
civil government you teach. Tear 
off the mask that secular political 
science has painted across the face 
of Christ in the structure of the 
American state. Unless all of us 
act quickly, not only will God lose 
this government but likewise, and 
by the same token, this government 
will lose God. 


Nice Work 


It happened in Dorchester, Massachusetts. Two men met 
outside their parish church. A Maryknoll Missioner overheard 


their conversation. 


“Why, you’ve put on weight, Bill,” said the first man. 


“Don’t you work any more?” 


“I work about twenty-four hours a day, that’s all,” an- 


swered Bill. 


“Impossible!” exclaimed the friend. 


“Not with a system,” explained Bill. 


work twelve 


hours down at the shop and around the house. Then I help 
support a missioner in China; he works for me while I’m 


sleeping.”—Maryknoll News Notes. 


Little Pest 


A Kid Sister’s Life Is Difficult 


Mary O’Connor 


| isn’t that I don’t love my fam- 

ily. They’re all right, I suppose. 
Brother Jack is sixteen, which is 
only four years older than I, yet 
you'd think he were the Lord High 
Something-or-other. Always telling 
me to get out of his way. I'm a 
shrimp, he says, a pest. Sister Lin- 
da is even more bossy. Always or- 
dering me to do errands for her. 
Just because we share the same 
bedroom is no reason why she has 
any right to boss me. It isn’t that 
I have a persecution complex like 
you read about in “si-colo-gy” mag- 
azines. But I’m tired of being call- 
ed “the pest.” 


Last night, just like always when 
she has a date, Linda made me 
draw her bath water and clean her 
white shoes. “That’s a lamb, Rita,” 
she’d coax. “Now take my silver 
bracelet to the kitchen and use 
Mama’s silver polish on _ it, will 
you?” I hesitated but she added, 
“Ted’s coming at eight and I’m not 
half ready.” So I helped her as 
always. 


Always when Ted and Linda 
turn on the radio and dance in the 
living room, I go down and sit on 
the first step of the stairs so I can 
hear the fun. Last night when 
Linda saw me, she got mad and 
told Mama I was a pest. Can't 
anyone but Linda have any fun 
around here? 


Mama was in her bedroom, 
darning the family socks, so I 
went in and sat on a stool near 
her. Linda was laughing with Ted. 

“You're quiet tonight, Rita,” 
Mama finally said without looking 
up from her work. 


I didn’t answer. 


“Would you like to tell Mama 
about it, dear?” she suggested. 

So I burst out with the whole 
tale. I told her just how I felt. She 
let me get it out of my system. It 
didn’t fool me a bit. Parents all 
try to “sy-co-lize” their children. 
I saw that in a magazine too. But 
it’s not fun being a little sister. 


Mama didn’t say anything yet, 
so I went on. I told her how I 
have to chase Jack’s balls but he 
won't let me play ball with him 
and the boys. He never lets me 
bat any balls. 


_ Mama was still darning when I 
told her that I wished I had a nice 
family that loved me. I wished I 
could be the biggest and have a 
little fun. I was tired of being “the 
pest.” 


Mama just smiled patiently. I 
hate patience; but then she said, 
“We all love you very much, dear. 
You are just going through a period 
when you are part tomboy and 
have forgotten dolls, yet are not 
quite a young lady as yet—not old 
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enough for dates. Linda is still 
very young too.” 


“I never want any boy friends,” - 


I declared. 


Mama smiled knowingly, went 
on talking as though she hadn't 
heard me. “When I was your age, 
I had to sleep on the couch be- 
cause there were so many children 
in our family. I had no radio, no 
movies, no music lessons. The only 
fun I had was when my mother 
let me make things in the kitchen.” 


“I like to cook,” I said. “It’s 
fun.” I wiped my eyes. “Some day 
I want to be a ‘di-titian’ lady.” 

“A dietitian?” Mama corrected 
me, 


Just then I heard Linda calling, 
“Rita! Rita! Will you be a lamb 
and get us some cookies and 
apples?” 


“See, Mama. See what I mean?” 
I exclaimed. “I'm just a pest but 
she loves to have me wait on her.” 

Mama spoke softly. “Isn’t it 
rather nice to know that Linda 
can’t do without you? I know I 
wouldn’t be able to manage with- 
out you either, dear.” 

“But Linda is just bossy and 
lazy,” I insisted. 

“You really do things nicely, 
Rita,” Mama said quietly. “If I 
were you, I'd go and make up a 
pretty tray of goodies. Make some 
of your nice cocoa, put it in 
Mama’s prettiest pot, and serve 
them nicely. Show them how cap- 
able you are.” 

I hadn’t thought of that. After 
brushing my hair, I put on a cute 
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apron and fixed the tray as nicely 
as I could. A few marshmallows in 
a little dish, some cookies. Proudly 
I walked into the living room with 
the makings of the party. 


“It’s about ti. . .” Linda started 
to scold me for being slow, then 
she bit her tongue and stopped; 
her eyes wide. “Oh Sis, that’s 
awfully sweet of you. You're a 
lamb. And I mean it.” 


Ted smiled at me and said, 
“Say, you're a peach of a sister! 
Wish mine could make cocoa. 
Mine can’t even boil water.” He 
bit into a cookie, saying, “You sure 
look sharp in that apron.” 


“Oh it’s nothing at all,” I 
laughed happily. But I felt all 
tingly inside. I knew that Linda 
was pleased. 


When Linda came to bed she 
put her arm around me and was 
real quiet for a moment. Then she 
said, “I wish I had as nice a dis- 
position as you have, Sis. You 
were keen tonight. And I’m al- 
ways being nasty to you.” 

I just put my arm around Linda 
and let her talk. 


“And Ted likes me much better 
when I'm nice to you,” said Linda. 
“He kept saying how cute you are.” 


“Did he really?” I murmured. 

“Yes,” answered Linda. “And 
when you start having dates, I'll 
curl your hair and help you, Sis. 
And I'm sorry I’ve been horrid. I 
won't call you a pest any more.” 

“But I don’t want to have dates,” 
I started to say; “Well, anyway, 
at least not for a while,” I added. 


A New Crusade 


For Decency And Sanity In Dress 


Louis B. Pounds 


ASHIONS in women’s dress 
have become consistently worse 
over the past few decades. In fact, 
votaries of indecent fashions have 
even gone so far as to give much 
comfort and encouragement to the 
followers of the debasing cult of 
nudism of the day. 

Unbecoming and improper fash- 
ions have in no small measure been 
forced upon women and girls, quite 
contrary to their wishes and senti- 
ments, by designers and clothiers 
by the simple device of failing to 
provide them with a choice of 
modest and becoming gowns. But 
apparently this time they have 
gone too far. There is now ever- 
mounting evidence of a ground- 
swell of opposition against the sit- 
uation that has been created, and 
evidence of a far-flung and deter- 
mined crusade to correct it. 

In the forefront of those uphold- 
ing modesty have been leaders of 
the Church. But many others, no- 
tably parents and organized groups 
of women and school girls, have 
joined their forces with them. Their 
combined efforts are constantly 
gaining momentum, and they give 
ever greater promise of far-reach- 
ing results. 

Time and again during his pon- 
tificate Pope Pius XI attacked and 
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sharply condemned the indecent 
manner of dress which modern 
usage and styles had tried to force 
on women-—styles which not only 
rob women of their choicest orna- 
ment, their modesty, but which 
may also occasion their temporal 
and eternal ruin. 

His successor, Pope Pius XII, 
has also repeatedly raised his voice 
against this abuse, and, in turn, 
bishops in various places have fol- 
lowed suit. They have resisted 
“the boldness and the evil licence 
which is evident today in styles. 
of women’s clothing, even though 
they have been mocked and ridi- 
culed for their courageous stand.” 
Mindful of the command of St. 
Paul, “I wish women to be decent- 
ly dressed, adorning themselves 
with modesty and dignity,” (I Tim. 
2:9-10), they have spoken out, dis- 
regarding opposition and even vi- 
tuperation. 


Special Instructions 


In 1930 the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council saw fit to issue 
a special instruction on “Indecency 
in Women’s Dress.” This instruc- 
tion urged that “action be taken 
quickly to wipe out this plague of 
indecent dress from Christian so- 
ciety.” Its words were directed 
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_ particularly to pastors and parents 
and to heads of girls’ schools and 
pious societies of women. 


Pastors were told: “Pastors and 
preachers should from time to 
time ‘reprove, instruct and entreat’ 
women to wear clothes which pro- 
tect modesty and preserve virtue.” 
They should also “warn parents not 
to let children wear any unbecom- 
ing clothes,” and they “should take 
advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the Feasts of the Blessed 
Mother to inform Christian women 
of their duties in this matter as well 
as in other things.” 


Furthermore, the words read 
with regard to pastors: “girls and 
women who wear indecent clothing 
are to be refused Communion; they 
shall not be allowed to act as spon- 
sors at Baptism or Confirmation; 
and if the case sufficiently war- 
rents it, they shall be forbidden en- 
trance into the church.” 


For Parents 


For parents the instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council decreed the following: 
“Mindful of their most serious duty 
to educate their children in religion 
and morality, parents should use a 
special care to see that their daugh- 
ters are instructed in Christian 
Doctrine from their earliest years. 
By word and example they should 
try to cultivate in them a love of 
modesty and chastity. In imitation 
of the Holy Family, they should so 
strive to govern and order their 
own household that each member 
might find within the walls of the 
home ample cause and encourage- 
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ment for living and 


modesty. 


“Parents should not allow their 
daughters to take part in public 
athletic or gymnastic contests. If, 
however, their daughters are forced 
to take part in these affairs, parents 
shall see to it that their daughters 
are decently clad; they shall never 
allow their daughters to wear in- 
decent clothing.” 


Referring to “moderators” of 
girls’ schools and pious societies of 
women, the instruction read: “Mod- 
erators of girls’ schools shall try to 
induce in their charges a deep- 
rooted love for modesty and care- 
fulness in dress. These moderators 
are to expel from the school any 
girl who wears offensive clothing. 
Nor are the mothers of the girls to 
be admitted entrance into the 
school if they offend in this point. 
Pious societies of women shall be 
encouraged and enlisted in this 
drive against indecency in dress.” 


All to whom the instruction was 
addressed have responded in some 
measure to its decrees. Pastors have 
spoken on the subject from the pul- 
pits. Parents have considered anew 
their duties in the matter and have 
even organized in a number of in- 
stances to make more certainly 
effective their desire for modest 
dress and conduct on the part of 
their children. The sisters in girls’ 
schools have by word and example 
encouraged modesty and dignified 
womanhood in their schools, and 
more recently the students them- 
selves have organized to encourage 
one another in furthering this cru- 
sade for modesty and to bring pres- 
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sure to bear on clothiers to supply 
them with decent clothes to meet 
their demands. 


A Model Code 


Among the Catholic women’s or- 
ganizations, one that has given the 
matter in question repeated atten- 
tion is the National Catholic Wo- 
men’s Union. The attitude of this 
large group is concisely summed 
up in its resolution on “Modesty 
and Sanity” approved at its 1951 
convention. It might well be quot- 
ed here: 

“It must be apparent to every- 
one that the tendency to disregard 
modesty and decency of attire is 
growing bolder with each passing 
year. 

“Modesty, as a moral virtue, is 
incumbent upon men and women 
even when the practice involves 
sacrificing convenience and com- 
fort. This is simply a phase of that 
self-denial which is essential to 
Christian living; ‘If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny him- 
self.’ 

“When, however, the prevailing 
trend disregards modesty to the 
extent of also sacrificing conven- 
ience and practical utility, we must 
acknowledge that our age has 
abandoned sanity as well as de- 
cency. We refer in particular to 
attire worn by those participating 
in various forms of athletics where 
the scantiness of garment is very 
often not only without physical 
benefit but actually constitutes a 
hazard to health and safety. 

“We call attention to the strange 
inconsistency of having properly 
clad bands led by ‘majorettes’ 


whose costumes of dubious pro- 
priety are accentuated by gesticu- 
lations hardly calculated to inspire 
nobility of thought. We further 
raise the question of disedification 
when this inconsistency is found 
in bands representing Catholic 
schools, colleges and societies. 

“The Catholic Women’s Union 
endorses fashion displays conduct- 
ed by Catholic organizations for the 
benefit and entertainment of its 
members, where the apparel ex- 
hibited accords with the standards 
of Christian modesty. Especially 
beneficial are such projects when 
the articles worn are the handwork 
of the women and young women 
themselves. By a similar token, we 
feel that a word of caution is in 
order when such fashion displays 
are sponsored by stores and com- 
mercial houses simply to demon- 
strate styles without regard to the 
dictates of moral law.” 


Mothers Speak Out 


The Confraternity of Christian 
Mothers has also taken up its cud- 
gels in this battle for decency in 
dress. From its headquarters re- 
cently came the following word: 
“Some of our best girls and women 
are unconsciously being dragged 
into a devilish conspiracy to under- 
mine the virtue of purity when they 
wear the extreme styles in women’s 
clothes. Once alerted to the im- 
modest trend we feel that our Cath- 
olic mothers and daughters will 
eagerly pledge themselves to safe- 
guard our Catholic standards.” 

To encourage corrective mea- 
sures in this regard, its national 
office has printed and widely dis- 
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seminated several excellent leaflets 
dealing with the subject of mod- 
esty. One is entitled “Modern Yet 
Modest.” Another, “Modesty and 
Charm.” A third has a “Modesty 
Pledge” printed on one side and a 
dozen “reminders” on the other. 
The pledge reads as follows: 


“In honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, patroness and model of 
mothers and daughters, I will make 
the following pledge: I believe that 
modesty in dress safeguards the 
virtue of purity. I pledge myself to 
set the example of Mary-like mod- 
esty for my family and associates 
at all times.” 


Among the “reminders” are the 
following: “Blessed are the pure of 
heart, for they shall see God... . 
Demand modest clothing and the 
store will supply it... Real 
Catholics are different. They 
must lead the crowd to Christ, but 
not be pulled away from Christ by 
mob morality. . . . Avoid extremes! 
The trouble with some shorts is 
that they are too short, and some 
jeans and slacks do not have 
enough slack in them.” 


Some pastors are having the so- 
dalities and women’s groups re- 
cite the “Modesty Pledge” after 
Mass on their Holy Communion 
Sunday, much the same as_ the 
pledge of the Legion of Decency 
and the Pledge to Christian Mar- 
riage are recited by congregations. 

One can easily agree with the 
Confraternity of Christian Mothers 
when it states that “the restoration 
of modesty and charm is a natural 
work of Christian mothers, for 
modesty in daughters is generally 
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the result of the fruit and the re- 
ward of good mothers who train 
their children in the virtue of 
modesty.” 


It could only be expected that 
the vast federation of Catholic 
women’s organizations in the Uni- 
ted States, the National Council of 
Catholic Women, would also be 
much alert to such a problem as 
immodesty in dress. As a matter of 
fact, as far back as 1921, when it 
was still in its very infancy, it 
spoke out on this particular subject 
in one of its resolutions. Here are 
its words: 


“Whereas there is at the present 
much freedom and laxity, and 
those conventions that have been 
looked upon as the outposts of safe 
conduct of civilized well-being 
have been thrown down, therefore 
be it resolved that we, the National 
Council of Catholic Women, do 
hereby pledge our concerted efforts 
to restore those conventions of 
dress and action that have always 
been an intrinsic factor in the in- 
fluence of good women, and that 
we set and uphold standards of 
conduct by which Catholic youth 
in all recognized society must 
abide.” 


Many local units of this vast fed- 
eration, now seven million strong, 
have over the years echoed the 
same strain in various parts of the 
country. There is no doubt that 
much good has been accomplished 
as a result. 


As to the “Catholic Youth” to 
whom the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council referred, they have 
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since thrown themselves into this results. But that is quite a story in 
same fray in organized fashion, and itself. We hope to tell it to the 
with a determination that prom- readers of The Family Digest in 
ises a bountiful harvest of good the next issue. 


Note on Tax Support 


Catholics firmly believe that the task of education is to 
complete the whole man; and without religion man is incomplete. 
The Canton of Fribourg in Switzerland has remained true 
to this principle; and although the canton is 90 percent Cath- 
elic, protestant schools are tax-supported along with the can- 
tenal Catholic schools.—Father Juniper Cummings, 0O.F.M. 
Conv., in “Capuchin Clarion” 


“It gives us a big laugh - that’s his wife, and every 
now and then he refuses to cash his checks for her” 
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Convert Maker: 


The Requiem Mass 


Vera B. and Louis C. Fink 


HERE'S a scene in the moving 

picture called, “'d Climb the 
Highest Mountain” which has a 
moral for Catholics. No, the film 
does not expound Catholic teach- 
ing, and it is not a very satisfactory 
display of any non-Catholic teach- 
ing we've ever heard of. As a re- 
ligious picture, the film is pretty 
much a flop. 

But one scene deserves atten- 
tion. There is an avowed atheist 
who will not let his family go near 
the local Protestant church. His 
wife submits to this tyranny until 
her child is drowned. Then Faith 
re-asserts itself. “I can’t believe 
there is no Hereafter,” she sobs. “I 
won't admit that I shall never see 
my boy again, or that I can’t pray 
for him now.” 

The idea is not a new one, and 
the film does not help to bring it 
into any sharper focus. But this de- 
sire to help our loved ones who 
have died, this yearning to meet 
them again some day — is drawing 
more and more converts to the 
Catholic Church. 

The Catholic doctrine on the 
subject has a great attraction for 
non-Catholics. Those of us who un- 
derstand such things as the Com- 
munion of Saints, prayers for the 


souls in Purgatory, the value of 
a Requiem Mass, have an obliga- 
tion to tell our non-Catholic friends. 
We'll find them interested, anx- 
ious to learn more of a belief that 
is basically new to them. 

Just the other day the writers 
of this article met a married couple 
who want to begin instructions so 
that they may join the Catholic 
Church. They told us that they had 
never given a thought to Catholic- 
ism until their daughter died. Two 
of their friends did not send the 
usual flowers; instead, they had 
Masses offered for the dead girl— 
and sent Mass cards to the parents 
to inform them. Interested and 
curious, the couple attended the 
two Masses, and felt a “wonderful 
satisfaction” in knowing that they 
could actually do something for 
their daughter. Their own church 
had offered a beautiful burial ser- 
vice, some prayers at the grave— 
and very little else. 


We Pray For All 


But here was the Catholic 
Church offering the Sacrifice of 
Christ Himself, with all its bene- 
fits made available to their daugh- 
ter! We thought the sad parents 
might have resented the insinua- 
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tion that it was necessary to pray 
for their daughter at all. But the 
mother smiled at such a sugges- 
tion. “None of us is perfect,” she 
said. “I don’t know what troubles 
my daughter may have had, or 
what sins were on her soul. Heav- 
en knows I’m not perfect myself, 
and I hope somebody will pray 
for me when I’m gone.” 

Catholic readers have been pray- 
ing for the “poor souls in Purga- 
tory” all their lives. The departed 
get attention in every Mass. Cath- 
olics may wonder, therefore, that 
this should be a new idea to non- 
Catholics. But it is! And we should 
know the Church’s teachings on the 
subject. It will help us all to make 
converts. 

The Church teaches that after 
death our immortal soul receives its 
sentence from God. The soul is 
unable to do anything of its own 
accord, and so it must rely on the 
prayers and good works of those 
who are still alive. The Church 
never attempts to judge a soul; 
that is God’s privilege. Instead, the 
Church goes on the assumption 
that there may have been sin — and 
so we pray even for Popes, as we 
do for criminals who died in the 
electric chair. We are human and 
cannot judge the merits or blame 
of any man; we pray for them all. 

The Mass is naturally the great- 
est prayer we can offer, since it is 
Christ Himself Who is offered. The 
funeral Mass is shorter than usual, 
because all joyous parts are omit- 
ted. There is no Gloria, no Alle- 
luias, no Credo. There is no men- 
tion of any festival or saint’s day; 
nothing but the Church’s sorrow 


and hope. And at the end, instead 
of, “Ite, missa est” (“Go, the Mass 
is over”) we hear “Requiescant in 
pace” (“May they rest in peace.”) 

Naturally, non-Catholics are not 
likely to be buried with a funeral 
Mass. But later, you can have 
Masses offered for the souls of 
non-Catholics. And the unobtrusive 
little card may do wonders for the 
faith of the relatives who are left 
behind. 


Memorial Masses 


Besides the Mass on the day of 
burial, our Church authorizes 
Masses for the third and seventh 
days after death, as well as the 
“Month’s Mind” Mass for the thir- 
tieth day. There is also an Anniver- 
sary Mass with only minor differ- 
ences. 

The Church makes all these pro- 


- visions for the soul of the departed; 


She also gives consideration to the 
body of the deceased. For example, 
Catholics are not allowed to carry 
out instructions for cremation, and 
a Catholic who orders his own 
body cremated may not receive ec- 
clesiastical burial. 

Catholics try to provide suitable 
graves for their dead; they bury 
their prelates in the churches and 
cathedrals. 

Why does the Church give a 
thought to the body? Why does 
she care for anything besides the 
soul? 

For one simple reason: the body 
has been the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. In the case of a Catholic, 
the body has been visited time 
after time by Jesus in the form of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Remember 
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that the body is the instrument 
used to “house” the soul. Without 
a body to live in, the soul could 
not have reached happiness. And 
besides we know that some day our 
bodies are going to be reunited 
with our souls, 


So it is that when we die our 
Church gives the last honors to 
these bodies which have received 
so many Sacraments The body is 
placed in the church; Mass is of- 
fered; holy water is sprinkled on 
it; incense is burned around it; and 
finally the body is laid away in 
consecrated ground. 


Explain this to your non-Cath- 
olic friends if the subject ever 
comes up. Tell them why we honor 
the body, as we pray for the soul. 

Let them know the joy you can 
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have in praying for the souls of 
your own loved ones. Let them see 
you light a candle occasionally, or 
have an Anniversary Mass offered. 


And if you think they would un- 
derstand, send a Mass card when 
death occurs in their own family. 
Invite them to attend the Requiem 
Mass with you. Remember, we be- 
long to the Universal Church, and 
her prayers are not for Catholics 
alone. They can be applied to all 
who tried to live their lives accord- 
ing to their own consciences. 


Just be sure you understand the 
Catholic teachings. Your non-Cath- 
olic friends may ask. If you have 
the correct answers, you may be on 
the way to making a convert, and 
making your own place in Heaven 
a little more secure. 


Hands That Serve 


An enviable reputation for anyone is “Whatever he does, 


he does well” but so many mothers’ tasks consist of little 
insignificant things, things we all take for granted: darning 
sox, fixing a broken toy, repairing an ironing cord, tying up an 
injured finger, soothing hurt feelings. But these little things, 
the work of healing and repairing, are part of every mother’s 
every day; yet they are her way of making the world a better 
place to live in, bringing heaven a little closer to earth for 
everyone around her. 


It is a mother’s hands that serve others, and she is not to 
think these tasks small or unnoticed by God, because it is chiefly 
through the service of her hands that she brings God into the 
lives of other people. It is through the tenderness of her touch 
that she brings the sweetness and graciousness of Christ and 
Mary into the world. It is the things that mother did with her 
hands that linger longest in memory when she is called to rest 
at last.—The Christian Mother. 


THE DUGGANS PROVE 


YOUR VOICE 
Can Be Heard 


T. J. McInerney 


HE next time we hear someone 

complain that the cards are 
stacked against individuals who 
seek to undo a wrong or who con- 
tends that the individual cannot 
make his voice heard in matters of 
public interest, we are going to tell 
him or her about the successful 
battle waged recently by Stanley 
and Kathleen Duggan. The Dug- 
gans are fellow parishioners of ours 
who fought against great odds to 
obtain free bus transportation for 
parochial high school students in 
and around suburban New Hyde 
Park on New York’s Long Island. 


Mr. and Mrs. Duggan typify 
what the politicians like to refer to 
as “small business people.” Act- 
ually, they are retailers 
they own and operate, with no help 
outside of their family circle, a 
stationery store in New Hyde Park. 
Looking back on their long and 
sometimes-discouraging bus cam- 
paign, the Duggans cannot give 
any credit to politicians for their 
victory. It was won solely on the 
strength of their own efforts and 
the cooperation they received from 
their pastor, the pastors of neigh- 
boring parishes and the voluntary 
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legal services of three Catholic 
lawyers. 

What the Duggans were fight- 
ing for was a fundamental matter, 
but from the opposition they en- 
countered one would think they 
were seeking some new constitu- 
tional privilege. They only sought 
to obtain, through regular school 
budget channels, an appropriation 
that would enable their central high 
school district to provide bus trans- 
portation to non-public high school 
students living within the school 
district to the nearest parochial 
schools of their choice outside the 
district. 

They Fought Alone 


It was as simple as that, but tax- 
payers with homes located within 
easy traveling distance of the cen- 
tral high school and others to 
whom the thought of granting any 
concessions to parochial school stu- 
dents was conducive to high blood 
pressure set out to defeat the pro- 


.posal. So vigorous was their oppos- 


ition and so well organized and 
documented was their attack that 
it seems safe to assume that had it 
not been for their voluntary legal 
assistance the Duggans would have 
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been hard-pressed in taking an ap- 
peal from the decision of the local 
school board to the New York 
State Commissioner of Education 
at the state capitol at Albany, some 
200 miles distant. 

It was even necessary for the 
Duggans and their counsel to ap- 
pear in Albany. The sad part of the 
matter, aside from the vehement 
opposition they met from avowed 
opponents of their plan, was the 
lack of help they got from other 
parents who stood to profit more 
than they did from victory. 

The Duggans were wise in en- 
listing the help of their pastor, 
Father Adam J. Pfundstein, of 
Notre Dame Church in New Hyde 
Park. He cheerfully helped them 
to get in touch with the pastors of 
other parishes in the school dist- 
rict: St. Boniface, in Elmont; St. 
Catherine of Siena, in Franklin 
Square; Our Lady of Victory. in 
Floral Park; St. Anne. in Steward 
Manor and Holy Ghost, at the oth- 
er end of New Hyde Park. From 
Father Joseph W. Hack, of St. 
Boniface, came a_ telephone call 
that resulted in the recruitment of 
Attorneys Nicholas M. Loginestra, 
Robert J. Lawler and Alfred F. 
Samenga, all members of his par- 
ish, and who served without fee 
in guiding the Duggans through 
the legal entanglements incidental 
to their appeal to the State Com- 
missioner of Education. 

An ironic twist was given the 
matter when it was found that the 
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Commissioner’s action in deciding 
in favor of the Duggans provided 
free bus transportation not only to 
slightly less than 300 parochial and 
other private school students, but 
also to nearly 2,300 students of the 
central high school itself, who had 
hitherto been denied such service 
because of the opposition of certain 
interests within the district. 


A Job Well Done 


In a nation made up of thou- 
sands of school districts and small 
communities, the example set by 
Stanley and Kathleen Duggan in 
fighting against seemingly insur- 
mountable odds for what they re- 
garded as a matter of principle is 
important and worth reporting be- 
cause it may well serve as an in- 
spiration to others to “go thou and 
do likewise” in similar instances. 

Parochial high schools, in com- 
mon with those in the “grade” cate- 
gory, are relieving taxpayers of an 
additional burden all over the land 
—yet there are beneficiaries of this 
relief who refuse to agree to pro- 
vide parochial school pupils the 
free bus transportation to distant 
schools which is furnished to public 
school students. 

Catholics like Stanley and Kath- 
leen Duggan help to keep such 
matters in their proper perspective 
even though they do so at consid- 
erable personal inconvenience and 
expense. Theirs, however, is the 
feeling of pride and satisfaction 
that accompanies a job well done. 


The rate of births of seven or more children in a family 
has declined 60 per cent in the past three decades according 


to a study made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


The Finest Family | Know ; 


But It’s Doomed To Wear Shackles 


Robert E. Slough 


| THINK they are the finest fam- 

ily I have ever known. True, the 
father and mother never received 
the Mr. or Mrs. America prize; nor 
was either of their two charming 
daughters ever crowned Miss 
America. The father is a man of 
winning personality, and blessed 
with the ability of real leadership; 
but he has to depend upon the 
labor of his hands for a living— 
hands that mould hot steel. The 
mother is gracious, intelligent and 
a charming conversationalist. When 
I first met her I knew what was 
meant by the phrase “the voice 
with a smile.” 


Their two sons, just as bright 
little fellows as ever lived, stand 
high in their classes at the primary 
school seven or eight blocks from 
their home, bu: are probably des- 
tined to menial labor when they 
grow into manhood. The eldest 
daughter was graduated from the 
city high school with honors, and 
received a scroll honoring her as 
the student of her class who had 
brought the most honor to her 
school. She is now working her way 
through college, with but just a re- 
mote chance of being able to make 
full use of her education after she 
graduates. 


If the riches of the world were 
measured by hearts instead of by 


$1 


dollars, and if its rewards were 
showered according to human tal-' 
ents, this family should live in the 
most beautiful house in our city of 
Harrisburg. But, instead, their 
modest five-room home is a part of 
a row far out on a hill in a remote 
part of the city. If our world shared 
its opportunities according to sheer 
merit, this family’s future would be 
very bright. They have the grace 
and charm to move in the highest 
society, but an invisible wall ex- 
cludes them—a wall with the sign: 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.” 

Yes, they are the finest family I 
know. But they are colored. Ne- 
groes. 

Meet My Friends 


I first made their acquaintance 
a few years ago. There was a timid 
knock on our door. I opened it to 
admit an attractive little colored 
girl of about sixteen years of age. 
Would I teach her public speaking, 
and how much would it cost? We 
talked it over. I explained that pub- 
lic speaking was just a hobby with 
me, and that I would not accept 
money for it from boys and girls. 
She came back for a lesson the 
next evening, the first of vary many 
to follow. Just about ninety pounds 
of sweet Negro girlhood, but those 
ninety pounds were full of charm, 
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and of the power to speak and in- 
fluence people. She was of the 
stuff of which champions are made. 
There followed a constant stream 
of honors and prizes from high 
school competitions, public speak- 
ing contests of local fraternal or- 
ganizations, and contests in radio 
speaking. 

I have never found a family 
more deeply grateful. I often visit- 
ed their home, and I am certain 
that I have learned far more from 
this humble colored family than the 
young daughter ever learned from 
me. I merely taught her the physi- 
cal things of the voice. But she and 
her family gave to me something 
infinitely greater, a something of 


‘the heart and soul of a great and 


long-suffering people. I began to 
glimpse the spirit of a people who 
had suffered through generations 
of slavery; who, though emanci- 
pated, still wore their shackles; who 
suffered the most terrible ariguish 
that parents can undergo, the pain 
of seeing their own children handi- 
capped and humiliated and insult- 
ed, and yet helpless to help them; 
a people who would work and 
sacrifice to send their children to 
high school and college, and then 
to see them forced to use their tal- 
ents and education to clean walls 
and sweep streets! 

This family has given to me a 
new interest in the great Negro 
race. Instead of just tolerance, I 
have found a genuine sympathy in 
their silent sufferings, and admira- 
tion for their heroic efforts to rise 
above the fires of white prejudice 
which smoulder here in the North 
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and burst into red flames in the 
South. Why this stupid intoler- 
ance? I am certain it is because we 
of the white race don’t take the 
trouble really to know these peo- 
ple, to understand them, and to 
help them help themselves. 


Are We Good Sports? 


Success against odds has always 
captured our imagination. The 
story of our great country from its 
earliest days has been one long 
series of winning against tremen- 
dous odds. All that we have today, 
our Democracy, our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, our opportuni- 
ties, our security, our homes and 
families, all have been won against 
the odds, and at great sacrifices. 
And so we as Americans champion 
the underdog, and encourage those 
who make the struggle against na- 
tural and artificial handicaps. 

We are that way. We take the 
part of the small boy against the 
bigger boy. We root for the weak- 
er team against the stronger in our 
sports. We admire the political 
newcomer who defies the entrench- 
ed politician. We are ever ready 
to rush out and help the little dog 
which is being mauled by a bigger 
dog. Yes, we are that way. 

But wait! Are we? Among our 
own white race we do love success 
against odds. We admire it in the 
dark race too—when it is at a dis- 
tance. But there it stops. There we 
let down a wall, and there we cease 
to be champions of the weak. For 
we have within our country over 
thirteen millions of dark-skinned 
people against whom we set al- 
most impassable barriers, denying 
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opportunities guaranteed in our 
Constitution, and refusing to stand 
together with them as children of 
the same God Who made all men, 
black and white, red and yellow. 

The little woman asked her hus- 
band if her hat was on straight. 
“Yes,” replied her husband pa- 
tiently; “now hurry, for we’re late.” 
“I'm sorry dear,” she replied, “but 
Tl have to go back. This model of 
hat isn’t supposed to be worn 
straight.” Human rights here in 
America seem to be a hat that isn’t 
supposed to be worn straight. 
Often it assumes a queer and rakish 
angle. Like the hat, too, reason 
does not fashion nor guide it. It is 
what it is, something unexplain- 
able, without reason. And oh! the 
price we pay for itl 

An Exploded Myth 


Racial supremacy should be an 
exploded myth. We had hoped that 
it died with Hitler and his fanatics, 
But if we condemn them, if we 
sympathize with millions of en- 
slaved people of Europe and Asia, 
we of America should first keep 
our own house clean. Our own ra- 
cial bigotry is, uniquely, confined 
to our own country. It exists no- 
where but in our own little hemis- 
phere. It has brought upon us 
grave troubles nationally, and oft 
recurring crises in cities and in 
states. We must face those prob- 
lems with courage, with human 
understanding, and in brotherly 
love and patriotism. 

The Negro has the capabilities 
of rising to human greatness if we 
will but let him. He can become 
an asset to our national existence 


instead of a threat. The sports 
world has shown us the way. The . 
boy of African parentage whose 
people lived in slavery is in the 
same tradition as the English emi- 
grants who came to live in this new 
world in freedom. The Philadel- 
phia choir girl who suffered the 
ostracism of national women’s or- 
ganizations because of her skin, 
only to become one of America’s 
greatest singers and most beloved 
personalities, is of the same status 
as the penniless Scotch boy on the 
streets of Pittsburgh who struggled 
to build a great steel empire. 


What About Their Freedoms? 


The “four freedoms” are only a 
catchword, a pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow, for thirteen mil- 
lions of American half-citizens who 
gloried in its promise but shed bit- 
ter tears in realization. There can 
be no “four freedoms,” no true de- 
mocracy in this country, unless 
there is democracy of color, of re- 
ligion, of race. Our very words 
preaching democracy are flung 
back into our faces by people of 
Europe and Asia who say: “How 


-can you talk democracy when you 


treat two-thirds of the world’s peo- 
ples as inferiors? How can you 
preach what you yourselves don’t 
practice at home?” 

George M. Cohan, great Irish 
comedian, once set an example for 
every true American. Wiring a ho- 
tel in another city for reserva- 
tions, the telegraph operator mis- 
pelled his name C-O-H-E-N. Mr. 
Cohan received a reply: “Sorry we 
do not cater to your race.” Back 
went Mr. Cohan’s reply: “You 
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thought I was Jewish. I thought 
you were American. We were both 
wrong. Cancel request.” 

I have called that colored family 
“the finest family I know.” I mean 
every word of it. They are not 
Catholics, but oh, what wonderful 
Catholics they could have been had 
our people taken a little more in- 
terest in their people even a gen- 
eration ago. Religion is deep with- 
in them, and they crave opportun- 
ities for its expression. This is de- 
nied to them by white Protestant 
churches. Catholic churches will 


_of course receive them, but too 


many colored people feel that they 
would be unwelcome. The Negro 
has learned “his place,” and is re- 
ticent about intruding. 

_ Thirteen million Negro hearts, 


‘hearts the same color as ours, 


‘await our invitation. Thirteen mil- 


lion souls, souls exactly like ours 
in the eyes of God, hang in the 
balance of eternity. A great convert 


“field right before our eyes, in 


which every one of us can so easily 
become a missionary! 


They’re Children of God 


Here and there the field is being 
explored by zealous workers of 
Holy Mother Church, but so much 
remains ahead. We can’t win them 
with aloofness, nor condescension. 
It takes more than mere tolerance. 
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We must give them something of 
ourselves, and make them know 
that they are wanted. We must in- 
vite them as our guests within our 
holy churches of Christ, and give 
them the genuine hospitality that 
is the guest’s due. Too many of 
them believe that they cannot sit 
in the same pews with white peo- 
ple, nor kneel together with us at 
the altar rail; or that if we do per- 
mit these things, we do it with re- 
luctance. This is cold fact, not 
theory. It is what many of them 
have said to me, and I only repeat 
their words. 


Let’s extend our hands and our 
hearts to these really good people, 
looking at them as souls, as child- 
ren of God Our Father, as neigh- 
bors who ask for a neighborly deed. 
May our interest in the Colored 
Apostolate grow until it carries us 
out among these people, and car- 
ries them back with us to the True 
Faith. It is a vitally patriotic duty, 
for we can through our Catholic 
Faith make them good citizens. It 
is an imperative Christian duty, for 
Christ Himself has so commanded 
us. 

Go out among them. Understand 
them. Really know them. A sur- 
prise will await you. You will find, 
as I have found, some of the finest 
families you have ever known. 


Police State 


It is a well known fact that the population of the U.S.S.R. 
is divided into three categories which today are almost equal 
in numbers: prisoners, exprisoners, and future prisoners.— 


Viadmir Petrov in Soviet Gold 
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MEG knew she was going to 
have trouble as soon as she 
saw Davey dragging that disreput- 
able-looking mongrel down the 
street. She’d have been waiting 
for him at the door, if the coffee 
hadn’t chosen that unfortunate mo- 
ment to boil over and, by the time 
she got back to the parlor, the 
puppy was safely enthroned on 
the bright chintz of her davenport, 
Davey beeming at her like a hero 
bringing home the rich prizes of 
battle! 


“Look what I got, Mom!” he 
shouted. “I seen him over on 
Goodrich Street .. .” 


“Saw him on Goodrich,” Meg 


_ corrected, mechanically. 


“Saw him on Goodrich,” Davey 
repeated, completely undisturbed, 


‘“and he started following me so I 


brung him along home.” 

Meg closed her eyes and duti- 
fully counted to ten, as much to 
forestall another correction of 
Davey’s grammar as to keep from 
picking up the little mongrel 
bodily and throwing him out. 
Then, with a set smile and a de- 
liberate attempt to be cheerful, 
she said, brightly, “We'll give him 
his supper and then turn him loose 


A Short Story 


A Dog Named Mutt 


Helen Williams 


‘had acquired an ally as her hus- 


again. Meanwhile get him off the 
davenport . . . he’s so dirty.” 
Davey’s face fell and he stared 
at her with blank astonishment. 
“But ain’t you going to let me 
KEEP him?” he demanded in a 
choked voice. 
“Aren't you going to,” she cor- 
rected again, adding, “Now don’t 
let’s have a scene, Davey . . . you 
know we haven't room for a dog 
and we certainly can’t take a dirty, 
little pup like that into our house!” 
“He ain’t so dirty. I'd clean him 
up right after supper.” 
“Besides he probably gt to 
someone over on Goodrich . 
he aren’t got a dog-tag and the kids 
said they don’t know no one who’s 
got a dog like him!” Davey main- 
tained, stoutly. 
Meg shuddered at her son’s 
atrocious grammar . . . what did 
they teach the youngsters in 
schools these days, anyway? .. . 
and realized suddenly that Davey 


band put in his appearance. 

“Hi, Beautiful!” he greeted her 
and then, seeing the dirty, little 
dog, he shouted, with obvious de- 
light, “Well, look what we've got 
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here! A four-footed war orphan 
and just as dirty!” 

Davey tumbled across the room, 
the little mongrel close behind him, 
leaving a trail of muddy paw-prints 
that made Meg wince. 

“Ain’t ... aren’t he cute, Pop... 
I found him on Goodrich and he 
don’t belong to no one so I brung 
him home and Mommy says I can’t 
keep him but I can, can’t I, Pop, 
can’t I?” he demanded, all in one 
breath. 

“Aren't you going to let the kid 
keep him, Meg?” Tim ventured. 

“And have that dirty, little mon- 
grel mess things up? I should say 
not!” 

“Oh!” was all Tim said and he 
walked into the hall to hang up his 
coat and hat, while Davey took a 
Jong time feeding the dog before 
putting him out into the soft and 
fragrant spring night. 

They were both strangely silent 
at supper, her husband and her 
son, Meg reflected grimly. Well, let 
them be! They were acting the part 
of martyrs, as if she were an un- 
sympathetic, old shrew, working as 
hard as she did to keep the house 
neat and clean, so Tim and Davey 
could be proud to bring their 
friends in at anytime. Thinking of 
it now, she wondered why they 
didn’t bring them in more often! 

“No pie tonight, Davey?” Tim 
asked, with surprise, as the lad 
pushed back his plate. “I thought 
you liked apple pie.” 

“I. . .I got lots of homework to 
do and maybe I ought to look for 
my fishing rod. . .its somewhere 
in the attic,” Davey answered, vag- 
uely, adding, as an afterthought, 


“Besides I ain’t very hungry or Oe 


night.” 
He looked from Tim to Meg wid, 
meeting no opposition, escaped. '. 


gladly, she suspected. There was 4 a 


strained silence at the table after 
that and Meg knew from the set 
lines around Tim’s mouth there was 
going to be trouble. He toyed with 
his pie and gulped down some hot 
coffee before he finally spoke, 
though. 

“I don’t think it would hurt to 
keep the Mutt. . .a kid’s got to 
have one or he feels he’s been 
cheated. I know I'd have felt lost 


if my folks hadn’t let me bring 


home a cur once in a while.” 


“That’s stuff and nonsense! He’s 


got plenty of toys and he’s per- 

fectly satisfied without a dog.” 
“Is he?” Tim asked, pointedly. 
“Well, if you think I’m letting 

that dirty, little mongrel get my 


house full of fleas, ‘you’re all - 


wrong,” she tossed back at him. 
“We could clean him up. . 
and water does wonders. . 


comes. 
and we throw away enough food 
every day to feed a dozen dogs.” 
Meg piled the plates with elabo- 
rate care. 
“If you're suggesting that I waste 
food. . .” she began, but Tim 


pushed back his chair and cut her 


short. 
“Oh, forget the eis thirig!” he 
advised, shortly, and then, before 


picking up the evening paper ‘and 


starting for the parlor, he spoke 
over his shoulder to her, “Some- 
times it’s a handy thing to have a 


Soap 
even’ 
for a dog. He could sleep in the’ 
yard, or the cellar when winter © 
He wouldn’t bother you’ | 
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dog around, even a mongrel. They 
always manage to pay for their 
keep somehow.” 

His words stayed with Meg al- 
though she tried to forget them. 
There seemed to be a wordless un- 
derstanding of some sort between 
Tim and Davey because they were 
certainly closer after that and be- 
hind a_ wall which she _ couldn’t 
scale. They never mentioned the 
little mongrel, but she had an idea 
she hadn’t won her argument after 
all, especially when she heard 
barking at night. Once, getting up 
to investigate, she saw the same 
dirty, little mongrel streak across 
the backyard and the next morn- 
ing she found an old tin dish be- 
hind the garage and knew Davey 
had been putting out food even 
though he denied it. . .and Tim 
chided her for being unduly sus- 
picious. 

The dog stayed around, too. He 
was a wise little pup, as mongrels 
usually are, so he always managed 
to keep safely out of her sight, but 
she knew he was there just the 
same. She’d find fresh paw marks 
in her garden or there’d be only 
four leftover wieners when she 
knew there should be five. . .and 


the scurry in the lilac bushes at .- 


night could be explained in no 
other way when there wasn’t a 
trace of wind outside. 

There were moments when she 
blamed herself for this widening 
chasm between her and her family 
and she was ready to admit defeat 
and let the puppy into the Maxwell 
household. Then she would remem- 
ber the shiftless poverty of Win- 
slow Hollow and the untidy shack 


Autumn began to tint the trees a 


_put him out in the morning.” 


she had once called home. . .and 
the mongrel stayed outside. 

The climax came that late Sep- 
tember night when the first chill of 


pale gold and sent Tim hurrying 
to the basement to start a fire. How 
long she’d. been asleep, she didn’t 
know, but the soft scurry of padded 
feet on the hall stairs awakened 
her and then, somewhere below, 
there was a bold, deliberate bark! 
Davey, careful of the dog’s com- 
fort, had actually let him sleep in- 
side that night! 

Tim slept peacefully beside 
her. . .he hadn’t even heard the 
dog! . . .and she vowed there’d be 
a showdown with him in the morn- 
ing. It was about time the men in 
her family appreciated how hard 
she worked to keep the house neat 
and clean. . .and that she meant 
it when she said she wasn’t having 
any mongrel pups around! 

Up the stairs he came again, 
barking and yelping as he raced 
down the hall outside their 
door... .and then he tumbled 
down again, his bark fading away 
in the vicinity of the kitchen. She 
felt Tim stir and he yawned 
noisily. 
“That’s what comes from having 
a dog in the house,” Meg spoke, 
sharply. “I hope you're enjoying 


Tim rolled over and laughed 
a little uncomfortably. 
“I suppose Davey was afraid the 
mutt would be cold outside,” he 
mused. “He’s quiet now. . .we can 


“You can put him out right 
now!” Meg told him and gave him 
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a little push to emphasize her sug- 
gestion. 

“He isn’t. . .” Tim began but 
just at that moment his defense of 
the dog crumbled as there was 
more barking downstairs and he 
reached for his robe. “O.K., Meg, 
you win. I'll put the mutt outside.” 

He groped his way sleepily 
downstairs and she heard the little 
mongrel dash to meet him, fling- 
ing himself at Tim. 

“Say there, Mutt, don’t knock 
me over. . .you and I have to take 
a walk, you know! Meg says so!” 
Tim told him and tried to untangle 
himself from the leaping advances 
of the ball of black fluff. 

Meg heard him walking around 
below her and then, quite sud- 
denly, a door slammed shut and 
Tim’s voice, unnaturally loud and 
excited, called to her from the foot 
of the stairs, 

“Meg. . .can you hear me? Get 
up right away and bring Davey 
with you. That hanged furnace is 
backfiring and the basement is 
burning. I’m calling the fire depart- 
ment.” 

There was no need to waken 
Davey, of course. He was bound- 
ing down the stairs before she had 
reached the hall and the smell of 
charred wood was strong in her 
nostrils as she followed him. 

Tim was just leaving the phone 
and by the time she walked out on 
the porch, pulling Davey after her, 
she heard the first wail of sirens 
in the darkness, as the fire trucks 
turned into Elm Street. 

It wasn’t much of a fire, of 
course. They'd caught it in plenty 


of time, but the first streaks of 
dawn were cutting the sky before 
the firemen thought it safe to leave. 


“Our dog woke us up,” Davey 
announced, proudly, as_ the fire 
captain prepared to leave and Meg 
was uncomfortably conscious of the 
possessive term he used. 


“Mighty smart of the little fel- 
low,” the captain answered and, 
turning to Meg, added, “You've got 
to say that for mutts, they aren’t 
always much on the looks but 
they're generally a smart lot.” 


When the door closed behind 
the blue uniform, Davey still hug- 
ged the dog against his heart. 


“Just think, Mom, maybe we'd 
all been burned up if Mutt hadn't 
been here! He saved our lives, just 
like in the movies. He ain’t much 
on looks, like the fireman said, but 
he’s smart. . .he’s got lots on the 
ball other dogs ain’t got.” Davey’s 
eyes shone like stars and Meg 
opened her mouth to correct his 
miserable grammar and then, think- 
ing better of it, started for the 
kitchen. 


“{. . .I think I need some cof- 
fee,” she said, none too steadily, 
“and Davey can have some 
milk. . .we’ll see what else there is 
left in the ice box.” 


She felt, rather than saw, a ball 
of black fur tumble along the hall 
at her heels, as if the little mongrel 


understood she’d mentioned food. 


Tim reached down to pick him up 
and started for the door. 


“Tll be back right off, Meg. . . 
after I've put the mutt outside,” he 
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said, without meeting her eyes. 
“No use getting the house full of 
fleas and smoke, you know.” 

It was a conspiracy between Tim 
and Davey, of course. . .it had 
been all along, she knew, but Meg 
was wise enough to acknowledge 
defeat. After all, if he hadn't 
barked. . .the house might have 


Not Clever Enough 


Just how clever the conspiracy against human life has 
become in our day is evidenced in a story told by Mary Lennon 
Snyder in her column in the Currier-Journal of Rochester, N. Y. 

A Catholic mother of nine was invited to participate in a 
contest on the radio. An attractive money-prize was to be 
awarded to the winner. As is customary, the principals in the 
contest reviewed the script with the announcer before the broad- 
east. The mother reported the incident thus: 

When it came to my turn to be coached, the quiz-master 
turned what was calculated to be an engaging smile in my 
direction and said: “When I say, ‘How many children do you 
have?’ you are to say, ‘Enough.’” Because Mrs. Healy refused to 
give such an answer, she did not get on the quiz show. 

She concludes: “How could I say whether or not nine 
children are enough? God doesn’t go on quiz-shows aired from 
Hollywood, and He is the only One who has the answer to that. 
Two thousand dollars may be a lot of money, but as I look at it, 
it is just a mess of porridge. And it is definitely not my dish. 
Nor is it yours, if you are a Christian parent. No, folks, you 
cannot quote me as saying that I have enough children. How 
many children do you have, Mrs. Healy? Thanks be to God, I 
have nine. But, of course, that would not be a ‘clever’ answer, 
so it never was heard over the air waves.” 

It is critical times which bring out the best and the worst 
in society. Mrs. Healy’s example is a powerful antidote for the 
cynicism of a profligate generation —N.C.W.C. Bulletin. 


burned down. She had to give him 
credit for that. 

“Don’t be silly, Tim!” she re- 
torted, sharply, and for a moment 
her hand ruffled the fur on the 
little black head resting against 
her husband’s arm. “You said 
yourself it’s a handy thing to have 
a dog around the house!” 


Beads Answer Russia 

Monsignor Fulton Sheen says that a Catholic delegate to 
the United Nations has found a new way of answering Stalin’s 
Whenever a Russian begins to speak, this dele- 
gate reaches for his Rosary and starts saying it!—Our Lady’s 


spokesmen. 


Digest. 
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Blood Of Spain’s Martyrs 
Becomes Seed Of Vocations 


Archduchess Adelaide of Austria 


N 1936 streams of blood were 
flowing in Spain. Churches, 
monasteries, towns and cities were 
wiped out. Russian-led Commun- 
ists persecuted religion with satan- 
ic hate. The country was torn by 
a murderous civil war. Valencia, 
great city on the Meditérranean 
coast, was under Marxist control. 
Day and night Red troops and 
heavily armed militia patroled the 
streets, entered houses, rounded up 
suspects. Jails were filled; execu- 
tion followed execution. 

On September 27,—as had so fre- 
quently happened in the past two 
months — armed troops, searching 
for “enemies of the people” sur- 
rounded and invaded a home. 

They found two men in prayer: 
one held a rosary, the other a cruci- 
fix. In another room were two 
women, also on their knees. 

With horrible blasphemies and 
insults the four were made captiv- 
es and taken to the “tcheka,” the 
center of the Secret Police. Four 
“criminals” had been discovered; 
two priests and two nuns. Among 
them was one who ranged high on 
the blacklist: Don Rogelio Chillida 
Ng Canon of Valencia Cathed- 

Born in 1884 as son of a medical 


doctor, Rogelio Chillida entered 
the seminary in Tortosa, later was 
sent to Rome where he became 
one of the outstanding students of 
the Spanish College. He obtained 
his Ph.D. in theology, philosophy 
and canon law, was ordained in 
1907 and returned to his country. 
His zeal as parish priest and his re- 
markable science brought it about 
that soon he became professor at 
the Seminary, staff member and 
then editor of the large Catholic 
daily La Voz de Valencia. In 1917 
Don Rogelio was named Canon of 
the Cathedral. 

Asked to preach the Lenten ser- 
mons in that church, his words 
were so powerful that Don Rogelio: 
was soon recognized as one of 
Spain’s most eminent religious ora- 
tors. His sermons, a majestic de- 
fense and explanation of Catholic 
faith and morals, were collected 
and published. His words and 
writings were frequently compared 
to those of St. Thomas Aquinas 
because of the depth and sure- 
ness of his teaching, the harmony 
and strength of his words, his well- 
founded science and poetical. in- 
spiration. 

Such leadership was providential 
in a country preparing for an all- 
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out defense of its faith. As the 
Communist menace became immin- 
ent in Valencia, Canon Chillida 
was offered safety in a foreign 
country. Knowing what would be 
his fate if he stayed at his post, he 
made the same noble gesture as 
another martyr, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, thirteen years later. He 
chose suffering and persecution in- 
stead of abandoning his flock at a 
time when his presence was need- 
ed for the cause of God and the 
strengthening of souls. 


Late on that September 27, a 
large truck of red militia stopped 
at the tcheka prison. Four victims 
were dragged out of the building 
and pushed into the car. They were 
Don Rogelio and his three com- 
panions. There, they stood for 
a moment in silence, made the 
Sign of the Cross and calmly took 
their places. Armed militia filled 
the vehicle, as it drove off. On 
the dark road of Silla, the convoy 
stopped. The captives took their 
stand in front of the firing squad. 
Don Rogelio, with the quiet ser- 
enity he had shown all his life, 
turned towards the commander. 
He wanted to use a privilege never 
refused to any one condemned to 
death, to ask for a favor. It was 
to know which one of the present 
executors had been specifically des- 
ignated to shoot him. Don Rogelio 
had to repeat his question twice, 
before one of the fanatics stepped 
forward. The priest stretched out 
his hand and grasping that of the 
man in front of him, said, “I want 
you to know that I have forgiven 
you from all my heart.” 


Then, turning to the group Can- 
on Chillida continued: “Before 
I die I wish to tell you this: for 
each drop of blood we shall give 
today, there will be a priest in 
Spain within ten years...” The 
cracking of machine guns cut 
through the night. A simultaneous, 
fourfold, triumphant “Viva Christo 
Rey” was the answer. The bodies 
of four martyrs were lying in their 
blood on a lonely road_ outside of 
Valencia. 


Almost sixteen years have passed 
since the day on which Don Roge- 
lio sealed with his blood the prom- 
ise he had given. During the 
three years of Civil War—1936 to 
1939 — Catholics sacrificed their 
lives for Christ by the tens of thou- 
sands. In the Red Zone of Spain, 
18 bishops, 4,266 secular priests, 
2,489 religious order priests and 
249 seminarians, not counting the 
many nuns, lay leaders and faith- 
ful, were murdered. Canon Chilli- 
da, in one of his last sermons had 
stated: “The triumph of their 
martyrs is the strength of nations” 

. His prediction became truth: 
Spain has become the country of 
the great Catholic revival. 


Vocations for the priesthood 
have increased as never before. 
During its best years before the 
persecution, in 1928-30, Spain had 
a total of 13,000 seminarians. In 
1931 an anti-Catholic leftist regime 
grasped power. A new Constitu- 
tion instituted an oppressive atheis- 
tic legislation. The Church was de- 
spoiled of all its property, Catholic 
schools taken over by a Godless 
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Administration, the maintenance of 
seminaries rendered almost impos- 
sible. The number of theologians 
dropped nearly to half: 7,516 in 
1934, Then came the great black- 
out and the bloodshed of the Civil 
War. At the liberation from Red 
terror, work had to be started from 
scratch: churches, seminaries, mon- 
asteries lay in ruins; priests and 
teachers had been killed; many 
more died in the following years 
from the consequences of ill-treat- 
ment, suffering, living in hiding or 
overwork. God however called 
new laborers into his vineyard. 
Seminaries were rebuilt and soon 
afterwards had to be enlarged and 
multiplied. 


In 1946-ten years after Don 
Rogelio’s death—there were 14,297 
seminarians in Spain—more than in 
the peace years around 1930. The 
curve still continues its upward 
trend. In 1951, 18,536 and today 
more than 19,000 young men are 
studying to become secular priests. 
The most hopeful crop for the 
Church is ripening in Spanish sem- 
inaries; vocations are excellent and 
solid; candidates bring a zeal and 
a deep understanding that lives up 
to all the expectations of the in- 
tense spiritual and social needs of 
our times. The same _ blessing 
comes to Spanish cloisters: many 
religious communities consider 
present-day Spain as the most 
promising land for their future vo- 
cations. 


With this rising generation, the 
great losses among priests due to 
the Civil War and to its conse- 


quences are, as far as numbers are 
concerned, more than made up. 
In the peaceful decade of 1920 to 
1930, Spain had between 31,00 
and 32,000 secular priests. In 1939, 
with the end of the Civil War, 
the Clergy had been reduced to 
25,558. In the following years,— 
with the increasing death rate and 
the low number of ordinations on 
account of the closing of seminar- 
ies during the Red terror, the num- 
ber continued to fall. In 1944 the 
all-time low was reached, below 
25,000, for all of Spain. With the 
tenth anniversary of the persecu- 
tion, however, the curve has started 
its upward trend. In 1950 the 
peace year level, 31,431, had been 
reached. Today the number is al- 
ready considerably higher. 


From a persecuted Church the 
Spanish Church, within a decade, 
has become a missionary Church. 
It brings the blessings of its mar- 
tyrs not only to its own children, 
but carries it over the Oceans. 
Once before in history, Spain rose 
victorious from a great religious 
struggle. In 1492 she was liber- 
ated after seven centuries of Mo- 
hammedan occupation; in 1492 a 
new continent was discovered and 
Spain was called upon to send the 
first missionaries to America. To- 
day again, after the bloodiest op-- 
pression by the enemies of the 
Church, Spain is called upon. 
Spanish speaking Latin America is 
poor in vocations. It needs dyna- 
mic, zealous priests and nuns to 
care for the spiritual needs of large 
Catholic populations. The Holy 


Father has turned towards Spanish 


dioceses and religious communities 
to give from their blessings to less 
fortunate countries. Spain is ready 
to help. 
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Picking A Husband 


Do not marry a man for his handsome profile. It may 
develop into two mezzanine chins. But do marry a man on 
principles. 

Do not marry a set of circumstances; marry a man. 

Do not fall for wavy hair—wavy hair soon may fall out. 

By all means give your heart to the man you marry—but 
keep your head as cool as dry ice. 

Ask your mother. She may not have an x-ray eye, but she 
may turn thumbs down on the boy friend’s character before 
you stick your finger out for his ring and end up wearing it 
on your nose. 

Never go window shopping for a husband; see what he is 
at home. 

Do not marry a heavy drinker. Do not marry a gambler and 
put yourself in a position of being a rival to a horse. Do not 
marry a younger man—he will want to rhumba when you are 
a rheumatic. 

See that your choice’s interests are in creation—not recrea- 
tion—J. E. Manton, C.S.S.R. 


Smart Andrew 


Standing by the truck farmer’s wagon, while his mother 
made selections from the vegetables displayed, young Andrew 
Carnegie gazed hungrily at a basket of rich, ripe cherries. 

“Take a handful,” the farmer urged the boy. 

But the boy shook his head. 

“Don’t you like cherries?” the farmer asked. 

“Yes, sir,” the youngster replied. 

“Then go ahead and take some.” 

Andrew hesitated, whereupon the farmer reached down, 
scooped up a generous handful, and deposited them in the 
boy’s cap. 

“Andrew,” the boy’s mother remarked, after the farmer 
had departed, “you should have taken the cherries when the 
farmer offered them to you. Why did you wait for him to 
hand them to you?” 

The boy grinned. 
“Because his hand is bigger’n mine,” he replied.—Victorian 


asked the supreme sacrifice of his 
life. His answer was a joyful “yes.” 
God has fulfilled the promise: “the 
Don Rogelio, in front of blood of martyrs is the seed of 
his executors, knew why God had _ saints.” 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


A LOVELY girl was Saint Maria 

Goretti, now called, “Saint Ag- 
nes of the 20th Century.” One 
cannot read her life without feeling 
greatly attracted to her. Her life’s 
story goes like this: 

Maria was the eldest child of a 
very poor Italian family. As one 
would expect, her parents were 
deeply religious. Their faith was 
their all. They lived it, practiced 
it, and taught their children that 
God should be loved and adored 
as well as feared. 


It so happened that Mr. Goretti 
could find employment only in the 
Pontine marshes, the darkest and 
most diseased spot in Italy. Here 
he regretfully took his family; and 
there it was that Maria spent the 
short span of twelve years which 
God had given her to live. 

Yes, in these Pontine marshes, 
Maria, at a very early and tender 
age learned what it meant to be 
truly poor. And poverty always 


takes its toll of human lives, as it 
did in the case of the Goretti fam- 
ily. The long weary hours of toil 
in the marshy lands under the 
scorching hot Italian sun proved 
more than even the strong body of 
Maria’s father could endure. 


His 


death was a terrific blow to Maria 
and her mother. 


Housekeeper At Ten 


Because there were mouths to 
feed other than Maria’s, Mrs. Gor- 
etti was determined that her chil- 
dren would not starve. Work at 
this time was not plentiful; there 
was nothing left for Maria’s moth- 
er to do except to perform the 
same type of work her husband 
had done. Day after day, month 
after month, Mrs. Goretti toiled on 
the marshy lands doing the strenu- 
ous work of a hired man. 

The responsibility of caring for 
smaller children, cooking, washing 
(and this was done by hand on a 
wash board), and mending fell 
upon the young shoulders of ten- 
year-old Maria. Not a word of 
complaint in any shape or form was 
ever uttered from the lips of this 
dutiful and angelic child. 

It was a matter of deepest con- 
cern to Mrs. Goretti that Maria 
should soon make her First Holy 
Communion. She at once set about 
making plans to instruct Maria for 
her first confession and Holy Com- 
munion. 

This was not a simple matter. It 
meant many sacrifices on the part 
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of both Maria and her mother. 
Even though Maria had never 
learned to read nor write, she 
amazed everyone with the know- 
ledge, faith, and devotion she mer- 
ited as a result of the instructions 
she attended. 

We can well imagine how lov- 
ingly and zealously she received 
our dear Lord in Holy Commun- 
ion. Little did she or anyone else 
ever dream that the world’s Most 
Wonderful Gift from God would 
be hers only five times in this life. 
But from the reception of Holy 
Communion these five times, this 
little Saint merited enough grace 
and strength of soul to suffer her 
body to be stabbed with a knife 
fourteen times rather than commit 
a sin of impurity with a young man 
in a fit of rage and passion. 

Wouldn’t Offend God 


Maria Goretti was less than 
twelve years of age when this at- 
tack was made upon her. Yet, at 
this early age, she realized the mal- 
ice of sin. And die she must at 
the sight of a shining knife rather 
than offend God. 

It is recorded that after the 
death of Maria, she merited for 
her assailant sincere repentance. 
This man is now doing penance for 
his sins in a monastery. 

In April, 1947, Maria was beati- 
fied and on June 24, 1950, she was 
canonized before the largest crowd 
(250,000) ever to attend a solemn 
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Canonization. Her mother, com- 
monly known as Assunta, was the 
first mother in history to be pres- 
ent at the canonization of her own 
child. Mrs. Goretti is still living 
as well as other members of the 
family. 
Heavenly Model For You 


Boys and girls, here is a heaven- 
ly model for our own day—a glow- 
ing demonstration of the propor 
horror which we should all have 
for sin. We must all battle against 
the devil. If we do not, we shall 
have something more terrible than 
fourteen major wounds on our 
body; we shall have major wounds 
on our souls which will bring about 
our eternal ruin in the flames of 
hell. 

Let’s be good because it pays. 
Saint Maria Goretti is a shining 
example of the stunning beauty to 
be found in being good. She has 
proved to us that it is hard to be 
good, but it pays in the end. An 
eternity will probably be all too 
short for Saint Maria to thank God 
for the graces and strength He 
bestowed upon her to win the most 
glorious title anyone would ever 
hope to win, “Virgin and martyr.” 

May this short sketch of the life 
of this Child-Saint help to be an 
inspiration to everybody who reads 
it. Today begin to pray to her. 

St. Maria Goretti, Lily of Purity, 
Pray for me! Her feast day is 
July 6. 


From the time she’s 14 until she reaches 60, the average 
American woman uses three times her weight in cosmetics. 
Or, to put it another way, she applies eight pounds of assorted 


creams, gooks, greases and war paint per year.—Pangborn News. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


J|NDISSOLUBLE Marriage 

Among ‘Lowest Level’ Abori- 
gines: Although he termed them 
“the oldest living group of the 
lowest level of mankind,” the Rev. 
Martin Gusinde, anthropologist, 
said that there is an astounding 
culture among the Bushmen and 
Hottentots, aboriginal natives of 
South Africa, with whom he spent 
14 months in study and research. 
In an illustrated lecture at the 
Catholic University of America, 
where he is research professor of 
anthropology, Father Gusinde re- 
ported that among these aborigines 
marriage is indissoluble and fidelity 
is taken for granted. 


The priest-anthropologist, who 
made a study of pygmies in 1934 
and 1935, estimated that there are 
about 10,500 of the Bushmen and 
Hottentots in South Africa. They 
are distinguished from the Negroes 
by their light yellow skin and pe- 
culiar body formation, he said. 


Blames ‘Jungle Ethics’ for Moral 
Decline of Nation: “Jungle ethics 
in our novels, nightclubs, hotels, 
stage plays and politics,” were 
blamed by Boston’s Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing for the general 
decline of individual morality in 
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this country. The Archbishop ad- 
dressed a throng of more than 
8,000 women at the second annual 
May Day Rally and Eucharistic 
Holy Hour in the vast, white-and- 
yellow bedecked Boston Arena. 
The rally was sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Catholic Daughters 
of America. The Archbishop call- 
ed for government action if book 
publishers and theater guilds “do 
not clean house and recognize their 
responsibility for the moral condi- 
tion of the nation.” 


The prelate declared there are 
many writers, artists, politicians 
and_ so-called statesmen “who 
specialize in corruption and de- 
pravity at home” and at the same 
time protest “about the terrible 
world we live in.” The Archbish- 
op also scored birth-controllers, 
abortionists and mercy killers who 
“have even organized to change 
the laws of our land written to 
protect it.” 

He said Christians are aware of 
what such things can do to the 
soul and “we must be prepared to 
use all the strength of Christian 
idealism in the battle against 
these.” 

The Archbishop asserted that 
“we have protested against and 
punished international criminals 
who kill the body” and added it is 
time “we took up the cudgels 
against the enemies within our 
household who seek to kill the 
souls of our nation and the super- 
natural lives of our children.” 

West’s Moral Standards ‘Almost 
Lower’ Than Reds: The western 
world, Britain and America in par- 


THE FAMILY APOSTOLATE 


ticular, is setting “almost a lower 
moral standard” than the commun- 
ist countries as regards the family, 
marriage and the home, Bishop 
Edward Ellis of Nottingham told 
Catholic mothers. 


“It seems strange and nonsensi- 
cal that we oppose communism 
and at the same time go one worse 
than the communists,” the Bishop 
said. “We have got to set our own 
standards right or it will be one 
materialist civilization fighting an- 
other materialist civilization, 
whereas it should be a spiritual 
ideal trying to reconquer the world 
for Christ,” the Bishop added. 


“At the beginning of the com- 
munist revolution they set up free 
love as a regular thing. Marriages 
were regarded as unions that could 
be dissolved by mutual consent. 
The communists have gone far 
from that today even though it 
might be from wrong motives. 
They have tightened up their stan- 
dards very much on marriage and 
on the matter of abortion whilst 
we are going on following the op- 
posite tendency.” 

Many Marriage Cases Handled 
Free by Rota: Almost half of the 
marriage cases studied last year 
by the Sacred Roman Rota, su- 
preme Church tribunal regarding 
the validity of a marriage, were 
handled without charge. This was 
revealed in the Rota’s 1951 report 
released by the Vatican Press Of- 
fice. The Rota heard 184 marriage 
cases last year. Eighty-eight of 
these were handled free, the Vati- 
ean Press Office announcement 
said. It added that this means all 
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the expenses involved were borne 
by the Holy See. 


A Canon Law expert in Wash- 
ington indicated that such expenses 
vary widely, but often range from 
$100 to $500, depending on the 
individual case and the time con- 
sumed in its decision. He listed 
among these expenses the cost of 
making translations, the clerical 
work involved in typing and print- 
ing the briefs, the postage costs of 
sending many documents to Rome 
from the diocesan marriage court, 
the set court fees and the honor- 
arium for the “defensor vinculi” 
(defender of the bond) who tries 
to uphold the validity of the mar- 
riage. 

When the case involves those 
who cannot afford to pay for the 
services of an advocate, or mar- 
riage law expert, the canonist said, 
the Rota appoints one for the liti- 
gants and he serves without pay. 
He is usually a priest and is ap- 
pointed from a group who have 
been designated “advocati pauper- 
um” (advocates of the poor). 

. During 1951, the Rota declared 
the marriages to be null and void 
in 68 of the 184 marriage cases 
submitted to the court, the an- 
nouncement stated. The Rota up- 
held the validity of the marriage 
in the other 116 cases. 

It is pointed out here that these 
declarations of the nullity of a mar- 
riage are not divorces. A divorce 
means the dissolution of a valid 
marriage. A declaration of nullity 
means a judgment that a valid 
marriage never existed, it was 
pointed out. 
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The Rota is composed of a dean 
and 15 judges. The dean is Msgr. 
Andre Julien, a Frenchman. 
Among the judges are two Ameri- 
cans: Msgrs. Francis J. Brennan 
of the Philadelphia archdiocese 
and William J. Doheny, C.S.C., 
formerly a faculty member of Notre 
Dame University. 


10,500,000 Families Have Less 
Than $2,000 Income: More than 
half the families in the United 
States received less cash income 
than is required to maintain the 
“city worker’s family budget” dur- 
ing 1949, a study by the Institute 
of Social Order at St. Louis Uni- 
versity discloses. 


The results of the study showed 
that during that year more than 
4,700,000 families in the country 
had less than $1,000 cash income; 
that some 5,800,000 families re- 
ceived between $1,000 and $2,000, 
while more than 8,000,000 families 
received from $2,000 to $3,000. 


The study disclosed several not- 
able groups among the 10,500,000 
families in the country with income 
of less than $2,000 a year and 
“each group presents slightly dif- 
ferent problems.” Farm families, 
the study disclosed, constitute 3,- 
470,000 of the total, while non- 
white families constitute a much 
larger proportion of the low in- 
come categories than they are in 
the general population. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


Failure to Give Children ‘Demo- 
cratic Education’ is Divorce 
Grounds: Failure to give a “demo- 
cratic education” to children has 
been made just cause for divorce 
of a marriage partner in Czechos- 
lovakia, Vatican Radio stated in a 
broadcast heard in London. Ac- 
cording to reports from Prague, 
the broadcast said, a declaration 
made by one of the parties to the 
effect that the Gther party is not 
suited for giving a “democratic 
education” to the children is con- 
sidered sufficient grounds for di- 
vorce by the State courts. 


Catholic Marriages Outnumber 
Civil Ceremonies In Portugal: 
Catholic marriages have increased 
while civil marriages have de- 
creased in Portugal under the Con- 
cordat of 1940 between this coun- 
try and the Holy See. In the dis- 
trict of Torres Vedras, about 60 
miles north of Lisbon, 529 mar- 
riages were celebrated in Catholic 
churches last year, while only 19 
civil marriages took place. 

Since the Concordat civil mar- 
riages have been separated in law 
from Catholic marriages. Now the 
parish priest acts as registrar and 
no civil ceremony precedes the 
church wedding, as in former 
times. Under the law no civil di- 
vorce can be obtained by those 
married in the Church. Divorce is 
restricted to those married in civil 
ceremonies. 


The word “Sabaoth” has no connection with “Sabbath.” It 
is one of the majestic titles of God and means, “Lord God of 


Hosts.” 


Modern Reading-just for YOU ! 


Select the books which will help you most 


Every one of them has a particular message to make you a 


better friend, a better parent, worker or student . . 


. above 


all, a better Catholic. 


() Modern Youth and Marriage 


Twenty-four pages of encourage- 
ment and caution. A challenge to 
modern youth—a check list of their 
emotions and responsibilities 20c 


It’s Easy to Pray 


Easier than you realize, when you 
know HOW. You never knew there 
were sO many ways to pray! 20c 


( The Church and the Workingman 


Leaves little unsaid about mutual 
obligations and benefits. Every 
worker will welcome this timely 
information 20c 


(1 Designs for Successful Living 


Maybe you’re missing the best 
things in life. Read how you can 
better yourself so easily. A pat- 
tern for all to follow —...... 20c 


[j The Unseen Army 


Timely account of modern Ameri- 
cans who helped the missions and 
how they in turn profited in the 
most unusual ways. Catholic Di- 
gest reprinted it. Maybe one of 
these people is you! 20c 


(] The Importance of Little Things 


Maybe you’re a better person than 
you think. This analysis may help 
you decide. Surely, you will real- 


ize many things in a new, modern 
light. 


Plenty here to think about. 
20c 


(1 Your Wedding Ring 
What does it signify? What's the 
story behind it? What should it 
mean to you? Reminds you of 
what? Some mighty helpful infor- 
mation here by a counselor in hu- 
man relations --.... 20¢ 


() You and Your Family 
Another excellent guide to better 
living. Provides a new outlook for 
a keener sense of values for our- 
selves and our families 20c 


Solving Life’s Problems 
Many of our worries can be solved 
easily through a greater spiritual 
understanding and devotion. A re- 
freshing, helpful booklet for all to 
read—and re-read from time to 
time 25c 


() Our Lady of Fatima’s Message 
to the World 
Here is the fascinating story behind 
her remarkable popularity and the 
vital need for increased faith in 
her prophetic words of appeal and 


Careers for God 
People in everyday life can have 
great religious vocations—careers 
for God. Learn how YOU can be of 
more service to Him on earth 20c 


() His Ways — His Paths 
How you can follow in Christ’s 
footsteps to earn eternal salvation. 
This new volume points new ways 
to follow Him in our daily lives 20c 


Check your selections and send this ad with your remittance 
( Please send FREE copy of the latest OSV Book List 
ALL PRICES INCLUDE PROMPT, POSTPAID DELIVERY 
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Send for these interesting booklets dealing with 


Dating and Marriage 
all written by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Falling Love 


Now in its 24th Edition! 


\ 


In a matter of months this popular booklet has sky-rocketed 
into its 24th printing—over 120,000 copies! No wonder. Young 
folks like to read Father O’Brien’s words because he talks their 
language. 


In this popular booklet Father O’Brien warns young people to 
guard against the factors which cause separation and divorce. He 
shows how and where happiness is found, not in dance halls and 
taverns, but at the fireside at home, because love, courtship and 
marriage are a vital part of a divine plan. TEN CENTS PER COPY. 


More Popular Booklets by Father O’Brien 


How to Get Married Until Death Do Us Part 
Catholic Marriage: How Achieve It? Marriage: Catholic or Mixed 
So You Think You're In Love 
SINGLE COPIES — TEN CENTS EACH 


A WHITE COURTSHIP 


Large booklet size — 20c per copy 


~All: SEVEN of these booklets for only 


Order today from 


Our Sunday Visitor 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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